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FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 








I. 
LEILA AT HOME. 


A Continuation of “ Leila in England.” 
TYTLER. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By ANN PRASER 


By the same Author, 


LEILA; or, THE ISLAND. 


Fep., cloth, 5s. 


LEILA IN ENGLAND. 


A Continuation of “ Leila; or, the Island.” Fep. cloth, 6s. 


MARY and FLORENCE; orGRAVE 


and GAY. Fep. cloth, 5s. 


MARY and FLORENCE at Sixteen. 


Fep. cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are espe 
cially valuable for their religious spirit. She has taken a just 
position between the Rationalism of the last generation and the 
Puritanism of the present, while the perfect nature and true art 
with which she sketches from juvenile life show powers which 
might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better be 
stowed.”—QuvuARTERLY REvIEW. 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD 


ENGLAND. Containing the Lives of Lords Rodney, Howe, 
St. Vincent, Collingwood, De Saumarez, and Sir Sidney Smith 
By M. FRASER TYTLER. Fep. cloth, 5s. 

By the same, 

TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE; 
Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan 
of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince Charles Stuart, and 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Fep. cloth, 5s. 

iil. 


FAR OFF; or, The COUNTRIES of 
ASIA and AUSTRALIA described, with Illustrations and 
Anecdotes. By the Author of “Peep of Day,’ &c. Fcp 
cloth, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


NEAR HOME; or, The COUNTRIES 


of EUROPE described to CHILDREN, with Anecdotes. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engrayings. Fep. cloth, 5s 


IV. 


THE GERMAN TREE. 


A Moral for the Young By the 
HATCHARD, M.A., Rectorof Hayant. 
square 12mo, price 1s. 


Vv. 
HARRY BRIGHTSIDE; or, The 
YOUNG TRAVELLER in ITALY. By AUNT LOUISA. 
With coloured Illustration. 12mo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d 


Rev. T. GOODWIN 
Handsomely printed, 


vi. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By the late Dr. SHIRLEY, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Fep. 
cloth, 3s. 6d 

“We like the general tone of them much. They are cheerful, 
unaffected, kindly, without overweening conceit or laborious 
condescension. They refer, too, to real incidents and events.”— 

ATHENAUM 

vit. 

THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS IN 
THE DAYS OF QUEEN BESS. By the late Mrs. SHER 
WOOD, Author of the “ Fairchild Family,” &c. l2mo, 


cloth, 6s. 
By the same Author, 


THE GOLDEN GARLAND OF 


INESTIMABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. 


A Sequel to “ The Life of Henry Milner.” 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY MIL- 
NER. Three vols. 12mo, cloth, each 6s. 
Vill. 


CHILLON: or, PROTESTANTS in 


the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. An Historical Tale. By 
JANE LOUISA WILLYAMS. Two vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
“‘A book of considerable ability.”.—Baririsu Qvuartrerty Review 


TALES FOR MY GRAND- 


CHILDREN. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


CONSISTENCY. ~ 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


boards, 2s. 6d. 


xI. 

CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, 
HUNTING Mrs. P. A Tale founded on Facts. Intended as a 
Christmas-box for those who wish to begin the New Year 
without Her. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFLUENCE. 


A Moral Tale for Young People 
Fourth Edition, fep. cloth, 6s. 


By the same, 
MIRIAM; or, The POWER of 
TRUTH. 


A Jewish Tale. Eighth Edition, fep. cloth. 


Sixth “Edition, 18mo, 


xi. 


By CHARLOTTE ANLEY. 


London: T. HarcHarp, 187, Piccadilly; 
and all Booksellers. 
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On the Ist of January, 1852, Part I, containing Seven Portraits and Biographies —_ 
ry si »O —TRAILT { : ‘ ™ 
| H E ] . R q R d i G A ¥ a E R \ 
OF DISTINGUISHED POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, STATESMEN, DIVINES, PAINTERS ARCHITEC? 


ENGINEERS, PHYSICIANS, LAWYERS, ce. &c.; WITH BIOGRAPHIES. 
Originally published by the Society Jor the Diffusion of Useful Knowleda 


*,* To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts. Specimens may be had. 


LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. Ann Soup psy att BooxksFLuERs 


On the Ist of January, 1852, Parr I., price 4s, 
A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
DURING THE FIRST HALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
BEING AN INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE OF EVENTS FROM 1800 TO 1815, AND THE HISTORY 
OF THE PEACE, FROM 1815 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Embellished with Portraits. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 


LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. Anp Soup ny att BooxseEurrs. 


On January Ist, Part I., price 1s. 6d., with Two Coloured Plates and Sixteen Pages of Le 
interspersed with Wood Engravings, 


THE 
GARDEN COMPANION & FLORIST’S GUIDE; 
Or, HINTS ON GENERAL CULTIVATION, FLORICULTURE, AND 
HOTHOUSE MANAGEMENT, 
RECORD OF BOTANICAL PROGRESS. 
Conpuctep By T. MOORE, F.L.S. 


CHELSEA, 


tterpress, 


WITH A 


BOTANIC 


P. AYRES, C.M.HLS.; 


CURATOR OF THE GARDENS, 


HENFREY, F.L.S.; W. 


ASSISTED By A. AND OTHER PRACTICAL CULTIVATORS. 


This Work will be chiefly confined to Flower-culture and Botany ; being intended to form a Monthly Reeord, with 
faithful representations of such Plants,—whether newly-imported species or new varieties of Florists’ Flowers,—as are 
deserving of extensive cultivation. 


LONDON: WM. 8S. ORR AND CO. AMEN CORNER. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 


a 


Just published, in One Volume, Post Svo, with Portraits, price 12s., elegantly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 


WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, 
EXEMPLARY FOR ACTS OF PIETY AND CHARITY. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘WOMAN IN FRANCR,” ‘‘NATHALIE,” ETC. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.,, 65, CORNHILL, 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


Published Monthly, 1s. 6d., by WARD and CO., 27, Paternoster low, 


T the beginning of 1851, a New Series of the Ectectic Review was commenced, 
with a reduction of the charge from Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE TO ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, with ut an! 

The Editors cannot withhold their ac know 
Review has been 
h which 


4 “ag wei. | 
change of principles, diminution in size, or deterioration of quality. : a 
from those friends who have so ably sustained them in this experiment, by which the circulation ot the Ke 
increased nearly fourfold. They appeal to the first and second volumes of the present series for the fide Ny “a en 
they have fulfilled their promises. As they are favoured with the aid of some of the ablest writers of the a) th » Ist of 
fidently anticipate a still larger augmentation of subscribers to the third volume, which will commence on th 


January, 1852. on : 
, : | syiew a fitting organ f 


It is their intention to make all the efforts and arrangements in their power to coca a”. Re sae ese 
; ; . 4 ; Ia: Pl s Se aw > ever avowed. 
the best literature, as well as of the theological, social, and political principles which they have ever . 
re © pe dog I I Nonconformists—® large 


principles embrace, amongst others, the Christian doctrines held by the great body of British 
extension of the franchise—the shortening of Parliaments—Vote by Ballot—and Voluntary Education, witiol™ = 
interference or Parliamentary grants. To the advocacy of these principles in a bold, manly, and Christian s] 
Editors are pledged; and this pledge they will honestly seek to redeem. 


The Number for JANUARY, 1852 (commencing Vol. III.) contains :— 


1. Early Independency.—Works of John Robinson. 6. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. The Man- 
2. Homeopathy—A Topic of the Day. 7. Prentice’s Personal Recollections. — + : 
3. Memoir of Bishop Stanley. chester School of Politics. _ 

4. Walpole’s Assassins of the East. 8. A Page of French History, December, 
5. Francis’s History of English Railways, 9. Review of the Month, &c, dc. se, 
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SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY 


‘It is impossible to read “Spiritual Alchemy’ without acknowledging its talent. The interest never flags.’ 
*** Spiritual Alchemy’ is described with an equal tenderness and beauty.” Spectator _ 
*** Spiritual Alchemy’ will excite the curiosity of the most jaded novel reader.” —Daily News 

“A careful perusal of this novel has impressed us with a very high opinion of its merits.’"— Morning Post 
‘** Spiritual Alchemy’ is a fascinating novel, singularly ‘well imagined, and exe 


John Bull. ' g 1d 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On the Ist of January will be published, Part L., price 4s., of 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
GEOGRAPHY; 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
STRATED WITH COINS, 


ROMAN 


ILLU PLANS OF CITIES, DISTRICTS AND BATTLES, &c. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


EDITOR OF THE DICTIONARIES OF ‘GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES,’ AND OF ‘BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY.’ 

Although, for the sake of uniformity, it is called a Dictionary of Greek and PR Geography, it will be in reality a 
Dictionary of Auncieut G ogra} hy, including even Scriptural Names At present there does not exist, either in the En | ah 
or inthe German languages, any work on Ancient Geo graph y sufficiently comprehensive and accurate to satisfy the 
demands of modern scholarship. And yet there are few subjects connected with antiquity for which we have such ample 
materials. The discoveries of moder ! | } 


‘n travellers, as well as the researches of modern scholars, have, within the last few 


years, added greatly to our knowledge of Ancient Geography; and it will be the aim of the Editor to present, in the 
prese nt work, the results of their labours in this important branch of Classical Antiquity 

The work will, of course, not be scniind ltoa barren des ription ¢ t! geography « " countries oS ee of 
places ; but it will also include an account of the py itical hist ry,b th of countries and of cities An attempt will likewise 
he made to trace, as far as possible, the history of the more important buildings of the cities, and to give an account of 


their present condition, wherever they still exist. 
* * To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume, Medium 8vo. 
A Detailed Prospectus may be had on Applicat 


LONDON: TAYLOR, WALTON, 


Row; 


and MABERLY, 28, Urrer Gower 
anpd JOHN MURRAY, 


STREET, AND 27, Ivy La: 


ALBEMARLE STREET. 


H. NOEL HUMPHREYS’ NEW WORK. 


In super-royal 8yo, price 28s., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Twelve Bes 


and other Illustrations, 
TEN CENTURIES ART 
ITS PROGRESS IN EUROPE FROM THE NINTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


With a Glance at the Artistie Productions of Classical Antiquity, and some concluding Observations on the probable 
Influence of the Great Exhibition, and on the Present State and Future Prospects of Art in Great Britain, 


BY H. N. HUMPHREYS. 


utiful Chromo-lithographic Plates 


Ol 


md Edition, price 25s. bound, 


COINS AND MEDALS. Illustrated by numerous 


and Roman Coins, executed by a new process in actual relief and in t! 
h of the Origin and Prog 


By the same Author, the Sec: 


vv cN i ae fl 
ANCIENT 
4 - 4s 
Examples of Rare and Exquisite Greek ( va 
tive Metals, from casts taken from the originals; with a Historical Sket: 
Greece and Rome. 
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GRANT AND GRIFFITH, CORNER OF ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


red, Januarv Ist, 


Will be publis 


WESTMIN NSTE R AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
NO. CXI, JANUARY, 1852. PRICE 6s. | 
CONTENTS: 


Art. VITI. Political Questions and Parties in France. 
' ; taratnre af Enelas 
Il. Shell Fish: their W “e and Works. . .3 Conte rial Li a Fedo ag > dian 
"he Relation b loyers and Employes X. Retrospective Survey o ct ‘ " 
pe a tag some en dite ; ' es Co rect, ry L iterature « f America 
j T rar ier ‘ «) , 
V. The Latest Continental Theory of Legislation. mas. 4 t n por rs + | ot oe : f aay. 
VI. Julia von Kriidener, as C — tte and Mystic. XIII. Contemporary Literatu f Fra 
VII. The Ethics of Christendom 


THE 


Art. T. Representative | Reform. 


» the , st, postage free, are request 1 to transmit their 
* * Persons desirous of having the Work fewancee © them, "vy p I sear 1 f publication 


eir copes on the dav « hi. 
names to the publi isher, in « rder that they may receive thei ; —_ , 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 


LONDON 


'— Britannia. 


ited with a wonderful skill.’~— 


KE, PATRRNOSTER 


13, Gurar Martsonoven Sraert 


| COLBURN & CO”S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DISRAELI'S NEW WORK, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK; A Potrricat Buo- 
GRAPHY. 1 large vol. Svo, 15s, bound. 


It. 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON'S 
ab bo Mf EL, DARIEN; Ox, THE MERCHANT 
| PRINCE. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


SAM SLICK'S NEW COMIC 
WORK, TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 
3 vols. 

} IV. 

MARY HOWITT’S NEW WORK, 
JACOB BENDIXEN THE JEW, From the Danish. 


‘ 
| 3 vols, 


rhis tale has the fascination and the value of a glimpse 
into a most strange wi We heartily commend the novel 


| —ATHEN ©UM 


“ A powerfully written book—full of interest and incident.’ 
—MEssENGER 


v. 


CLARA HARRINGTON. A 


DOMESTIC TALE. 8 vols. 
~ There is good matter inthis novel, The author's purpose 
is evidently no mean one, while in the working of it out, 


and more originality are 
met with in works of this 
ter possesses thought, fancy, and originality in 
ATHEN £UM 

“A remarkable work rhere is an interest in the whole 
story almost analogous to what we find in Rousscau and 
dwin.’—DLirenany Gaverre 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE 


HM. ASER’S M AG AZINE for January, 1852, con- 
tins the Pirst I ofa New Historical Romance, entitled, 
HYPATIA; or, New * wt with an Old Face iy the Author of 


* Yeast 
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class Its wr 
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7 EAST: a Prob By CHarLes KINGSLEY, 
Jun., Rector of Eversley he printed, with Additions, from 


Fraser's Macazine. Second and Cheaper Edition, 5 
| EAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a NATU- 
4 RALIST Ky W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S., Author of“ Zoo 


logical Recreations "' Reprinted from Faasrer’s Macagine. Post 

Octavo, 10s. 6d 

gettin of the HUNGARIAN WAR was 
mmenced in Faasen's Macagine for November, 1851, and 


is ¢« nued in succeeding Numbers 
rue UPPER TEN THOUS 
American Society By A NEW 


from Frasen's Magartine 


| Deas ‘RIC BALLADS: By W. Maaryy, LL.D., 


ted from Faasren's Macazineg, and carefully revised. 6s 
mdon: John WP rker snd Son, , West Strand 


SAND: Sketches of 
YORKER Reprinted 





MR CHARLES KNIGHTS COMPANION LIBRARY. 
To be commenced on Thuraday the lat of January, 1852. 
In crown &vo, with miniature W oodcuts, 


[HE COMPANION SHAKSPERE, compre- 

hending all needful Commentary, in Numbers, twice a month, 
each containing a single Play, sewed in a handsome Wrapper, 
price 6d. and in Monthly Parts, price ls, each, The whole Edition 


forming four portable volumes 


Tn crown &vo, with Woodcuts, 


THE BEST STORY TELLERS, in Weekly 
Numbers, price 2d. each, and in Monthly Parts, price ls.cach. To 
be completed in 16 Monthly Parts 


In crown &vo, illustrated with Woodcuts, 


i AL, F- HOURS W ITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
including TWO NEW VOLUMES OF HALF-HOURS WITH 
THE zB EST LETTER WRITERS With Hiographical and 
Critical Notices by CHARLES KNIGHT. In Weekly Numbers, 
price 2d. each, and in Monthly Parts, price ls. cach. To be com 
pleted in 16 Monthly Parts 


A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars of the 
Maps and Atlases, and Descriptive Catalogues of Mr. CHARLES 
KNIGHT'S Publications, with Specimen Pages of NEW WOKKS, 
forwarded (post frec) on application to the Publisher. 

Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street, London 


Now re ady Vol. IN. (Second Serica with Woodcuts and Siz 


Plates, Svo, price 7s. 6d 
\FEMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHILO. 
4 SOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER Vol. IX. 
Containing Papers by Messrs. Clare and Bateman, Kirkman, Hop 
kins, Sturgeon, Goodman, Just, Joule, Binney, Calvert, Bmith, 


Fairbairn, Harley, Finlay, Leigh, and Williamson. 


Second edition, illustrated with 270 Woodeute and 12 Plates, form - 
ing Vol. VI. of Illustrated Standard Scientific Library. 6yo, 
price 22 

QU EK ETT’S TREATISE on the MICROSCOPE. 

RE Second edition, much improved Vol. III. or Vol. X. of 

the Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works. 

By Drs. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
KNAPPS. RONALDS, and RICHARDSON. Vol 11}. #vo. Con- 
taining Flour, Tea, Totne Coffer, Water, or ugar lllus- 
trated with Woodcuts, and Right coloured Plates Price 72s 

Loadon: H Baill ére, Publisher, 219, Regent Street, and 
2), Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Threadneedle Street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND 
Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, 
Edited by Miss CORNER, price 

in itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, The 

{OLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY 

/ BOOK. With about 100 coloured illustrations. Edited by 
Miss CORNER, author of the “‘ Historical Library,’ &c. & 
Illustrated 2s. 6d. Books—nine different. Lists on application. 

SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS; or, Stories for 


the Children of England. By the author of “Spring Flowers’”’ 


and ‘“‘Summer Blossoms.’"’ Forming No. 9 of DEANS’ 2s. 6d 

Series of Present Books for the Young and Good sound with 

gilt edges, sides, and back 

Handsome Book for a present, price 5s. tastefully bound, with 
raised fancy covers, gilt and figured, gilt edges, and printed in 
emblematic coloured borders; with selections of Poetry appro 


priate to each Flower 
THE ORIENTAL TEXT 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWER} By G. W. 


BOOK, AND 


ADAMS, author of 


** Poetry of Flowers,’ &c. &c. 


Price ls. stiff cover, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 

PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC. By T. T. MORELL. With 30 illustrations. 
Same size and style as Miss Corner’s “ Play Grammar’”’ and Miss 
Sargeant’s ‘‘ Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geography. 


Will be ready on the 16th, 
TO THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY!!! 
‘HOWING HOW WE, (THE JONES'S) CON- 
b MENCED HOUSEKEEPING; with some account of my 
mother-in-law; designed and etched by WATTS VHILLIPS, 
pupil of George Cruikshank; all for 2s. 6d. plain, or 5s. coloured 
FUN FOR CHRISTMAS, and all times. 
REMINISCENCES of the GREAT 
TION; or, ANNALIS FACETARUM of 
coloured. 
A Comic 


EXHIBI- 


1851 ls. 


plain, 2s. 


2s. 6d. coloured. 
what was Seen and 


Panorama, price Is. plain, 
FROLIC AND FUN, or 
Done in London, in 1851. 
LAUGHTER AND FUN FOR EVERY ONE, 
showing the Comical effect of TURN-UP and TURN-DOWN ; 
the whole amintof fireside fun. Price 6d. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


in stiff cover, or ls. coloured, 
14 [llustrations, 


POPULAR 


in boards, with 


RIDDLES AND 


Price 6d. plain, 


PLEASIN( 
PUZZLES 
London: Printed for George Man, 

Threadneedle Street; and, by order, ¢« 


Cornhill; by Dean and Son, 
f all Ko sks He rs 


Just published, in a neat stiff wrapper, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTURE 
vi of the VINE, as well Under Glass as in the Open Air. By 
JOHN SANDERS, Gardener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq 
““Mr. Assheton Smith’s place at Tedworth has long possessed a 
great English reputation for the excellence of its fruit and vege- 
tables; one is continually hearing in society of the extraordinary 
abundance and perfection of its produce at seasons when common 
gardensare empty. We have, therefore examined, with nocommon 
interest, the work before us, for it would bestrange indeed ifa man 
who cana t so skilfully as Mr. Sanders should be unable to offer 
advice of corresponding value We have not been disappointed, 
Mr. Sanders’s directions are as plain as words can make them, and, 
we will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to ex 
pect After a careful perusal of his little tre . We find nothing 
to object to, and much to prais ~Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Illustrated with Wood-eng 
5, Henrietta Covent Garden 


price 5s. 


itise 


ravings. 
heeve and I nha Street, 
, s2ino, a ) ™ with coloured Fre 
price norocco, 6s 6d 


~ YRA CHRISTIAN  € Poems on Christianity 


4 and the Cherch. Original and Selected. From the Works 
of ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Author of * The Christian 


Just published mtispicce, 


Life,’ ** God and Man,”’ &c 
London: George Bell, 186, Ficet Street 
Second Edition, much enlarge oodcuts, 3s. 6d 
> N’ 
I ARKES’ INTRODUC TION to v HEMISTRY., 
b “Concise and extremely lucid.”’—Merpi Times, “Short, 
simple, clear, and accurate.’’—Astatic Journnan. “A text book for 
teachers.’ — Wesrminsrer Revirw “Ought to supersede all 
other elementary works on chemistry.’’—MoNTHLY MaGazint 
London: Whittaker and Co. . Ave Maria Lane 


Just published, price 1s. 6d 
(THE LONG RAILWAY JOURN 
OTHER POEMS. Ry HENRY STEBBING, 


Iso lately, 


AND 
, F.R.S. 


EY, 
D.D 
by the same Author, 
JESUS: A Poem in Six Books. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co 


>. ~ 
Price 5s. 
25, Paternoster Row 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING 
On the First of January, to be continued monthly, 
in fep. 8vo, price 6d. cach number, 
Qo RIPTURE READINGS: Expositions of the 
Chapter read on Sunday Mornings in the Scottish National 

By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


By the some Author, 
VOICES of the DAY: a Companion Volume to 


neatly printed 


Church, Crown Court. 


“Voices of the Night Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
VOICES of the NIGHT. Seventh Thousand. 
Feap. Rvo, 7s. cloth. 


CHRIST RECEIVING 
Thousand. Fx 2s. 6d. cloth. 
GOD in HISTORY ; or, Facts illustrative of the 
Presence and Providence of God in the Affairs of Men. Fourth 
enlarged « dition Fy ip. §vea, 2s. 6d. cloth 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION ; 
Anticipative Third Thousand 
John F. Shaw, 27, Southampion Row, Russell Square, and 
Paternoster Row. 


SINNERS. 


Sixth 


ip Svo, 


Suggestive and 


Feap. 8vo, ls. sewed 


3s. 6d. each Series, each compicte | 





NATURAL HISTORY WORKS 


| ILLUSTRATED 
| FOR PRESENTS. 


7; 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 
SvoO. First Series. 21s. coloure d; 16s. plain. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 
Svo. Second Series. 21s. coloure od; 16s. plain. 
3. 
EPISODES OF INSE CT LIFE. Crown 


Third l Series. 
*.* Each Series is cian in itself, 
4. 
~ 7 i eae al i ta ro ~ 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; 
duction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
HUN r: *rofessor of Mechanical Science at the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, Author of * Poetry of Science,” 
** Researches on Light.’””’ With 217 Dlustrations on Wood. 
Fcap. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


SVO, 21s. coloured; 1 


° plain. 


an Intro- 
By ROBERT 


5. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
With Thirty Plates by Fircu, from Drawings made by the 
Author on the spot. Handsome imperial folio, £3 11s, 
coloured. 

6. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. The plates by 
folio. 3ls. 6d. 


POPULAR 


LUSCA; or, Shells 


By Sir W. J. 
Fircu. In 


HISTORY OF 


and their Animal Inhabit 


MOL.- 


ants. By 


MARY ROBERTS, With Eighteen Plates. 10s. 6d, 
coloured, 
5. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THOMAS 


MOORE, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 


With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
9. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF 
SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Species. 
Dr. LANDSBORKOUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. 
by the . Auth r. With Twenty-two Plates, by 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR 
AGNES 
Author. 


BRITISH 

tevised 

FITCH. 
10, 

FIELD BOTANY. By 


CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Elephant | 


By the Rev. | 


iF 
POPULAR MINERALOGY ; a Familiar | 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY 


SOWERBY, 
With Tw 


Assistant Curator of the 
enty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


12. 


HISTORY 


Linnean Society. 


POPULAR OF MAM- 


MAL - A. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum. Vith 
Sixteen Plates, by B. Warsrnovuss Hawkins, F.L.S. 


10s. Gd. coloured. 
13. 
POPULAR BRITISH 
LOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. By P. H. 
Author of ‘* A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” 
Twe nty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 
14. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates, by Wine. 
10s, 6d. coloured, 


GOSSE, 


With 


15. 

DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous 
and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. 
By AGNES CATLOW. With Plates. Square lémo., 
7s. 6d. coloured. 

16. 

THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE; a First 
Lesson in Geology. By Dr. MANTELL, F.R.S. Eighth 
Edition. With Plates and numerous Llustrations. Square 
lémo. 5s. coloured. 

a. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
a History of Forest Trees, Lichens, M« 
Royal lémo, With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Reeve and BenuaM, 
Covent 


SSeS, 


eoloured. 





London : 


Henrietta Street, Garden. 


ORNITHO. | 


and Ferns. | 


[HE | ART-JOU RNAL. 


is now ready. This Volume, with the mes for ] 

1850, form a complete series of the ART a re awee Om 
ing ismuc h as the earlier Volumes, und r the tith ~% thang 1859, , 
Union Journal,” do not necessarily form part of ths . he Art 
Vernon Galle 4 was commenced in J; nus ary, 1849. me work. Thi 

The Three Volumes, each published 
a Half, contain one hundred 
six Prints in Colours, a 

The Vi 
Country. 








Volume for 185 2 


bound 
and nine fins 

ind two th 
umes may be 


at One ‘uinea an 
Eng Daven on Ste 
yusand Engr ngs on w ood 

} “od ) any , } ’ 
ordered of any B kseller in T 


‘ 


WH Or 


——_ 


The Volume of the *ART-JOURNAT 
TRATED CATALOGUE” m a 


ILLUS. 
ly now be obtai 
at the price of One Guinea 


ined of any Bookseller 


This Volume will be soon ovr oF print it cannot be reprint 
ind there me quent its largely lugmenting i value 7a 
clases bs imong irce works: those by whom it ‘ie } al “ 
th: ore do wel U to obt Lin COples ¢ irly. Ane, ie ; 

Odd p arts of the tT- JOURNAL, to complete yolumes may t 


obtained of any B caus. 


—— 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S 


GIFT. The ART 


JOU RNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU] 
price One Guinea) is recommended as a peculiarly appropriate 
Gift Book for the Christmas of 185] “It is at once j terestiz = 


useful, and beautiful ;" “a valuable reminder of the 
those by whom it was visited, and equally valuable to those to 
whom the enjoyment was denied: ‘a beautiful book f r the 
drawing-room ;"" and “a useful instructor for all ¢] 
volume may still be obtained of any LB 
out of print ‘ 


George Virtue, 


Exhibiti mm to 


isses.”" This 
okseller 


but it will be soon 


Publisher, 25, Paternoster-Row. 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Just published, crown 8vo, 21s. cloth: 30s. mor cco. 


~ ONGFELLOW’S POEMS: Including “ Evan. 
4 geline,” ‘‘ Voices of the Night,” “ Sea-side and Fir side, 


&e Illustrated with upwards of One 
Wood, from yx signs by Jane E. 


Hundred Eng 
Benham, 


ivings on 
birket Foster, & 
Also, separately, 
EVANGELINE, a Tale of Acadie. 
cloth; 16s. morocco. 
VOICES of the 


15s. cloth ; 


10s, 6d. 
NIGHT ; 


Fleet Street. 


and other Poems. 
2ls. morocco 
David Bogue, 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Now ready, richly bound, price 25s.; or in m 


{HRISTMAS with the POETS. <A Collection of 

Songs relating to the Fes 
Tinted Illustrations, 
and with Initial Letters and other Orna 


yrocco, Jos 


and Descriptive Verses, 
Embellished with Fifty 


, Carols, 
tival of Christmas 
by BIRKET FOSTER ; 
ments. New Edition 
*,” This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the Tru 
of the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibiti 
1851, as a triumph of typographic and pictorial art. 
David Bogue, Fleet Strect 


steers 


mm of 





ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON 


THE 
Now ready, with 12 Plates by Harvey, price ¢s 
(HE DESERT-HOME ; or, 
Lost Family in the W ilderne ss. By Captain 
Author of ** The Rifle Rangers,” & . 
David Bogue 


OFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM 
pun 


fep. 8vo, price 5s. 


ie Adventures of a 


MAYNE REID, 


, Fleet Strect 


Now ready, 
GOLDEN 

WADSWOR bi 
David Bug 


LEGEND. 
LONGFELLOW 
, Fleet Street 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


FAMILY ECON OMIST, 


ls. 6d. boards, Is paper cover 


Vols. 


By HENRY 


THE Vol. 1V., New 


Volume, 
The FAMILY ECONOMIST, 
each ls. 6d. boards, ls. paper cover. 
The FAMILY ECONOMIST, 
extra cloth, 4s. 
STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 


NIGHTS, first series. Twelve Stories at. 2d. each 
boards, or boxes, 


Is. each. 


STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and Md INTS® 


} r 
NIGHTS, second series. Thirteen Stories at 35. each, or ins bil 
t V 
or elegant cases, ls. each \N¢ Se Us Overs 
Month). 


RURAL 


FERS and GARDENERS. By 


28. cloth 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 


I., I., IIL, 


® vols. bound inl. 


,or2y ls., neat 


+) 


w Story on th Fir 
The Economie Library 

ryt es . y , . 

ECONOMY for COTTAGE 1! ARM 

MARTIN DOYLE ane ‘ thers 


HOME EDUCA 


TION, POLITENESS, and GOOD BREEDING. By G. E. SAP 
GENT. 1s. 6d. cloth. ahd OT 
CATECHISMS of GARDENING and ¢ 


TAGE FARMING. By MARTIN DOYLE. } 
CATECHISM of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By 
ESTHER COPLEY Is. cloth 
COTTAGE COOKERY. 
bound in cloth, Is . 
The ECONOMIC HOU SE age oot BOOK, os 
The WORKING-MAN HOU SEKEEPING 
BOOK, 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC 


By Esther Copley, 


ME DICINE and 


sarsaoN 
ER 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY By SPENCE! ; First Port 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts at oe. eer" 
ready Ist January. ter How 
London: Gre om bridge and Sons, Paternoster 44° 


> tannkeslios 
Sold by all Bookseuers, 


ne anni schon 


en alae tn nana 








N° 1823] 


JOURN. AL 


OF SCIENCE AND ART. 909 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 


9 8yo, cl 


2 vols 
LIFE AND L ETTE RS OF 
THOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. From 
and Original Sources. With Essays on his Character 
id Influence, by the Che 

Br ANDIS ane LOEBE! 


} *) 
ith, 32s. 


BAR- 


the German 


| Professors 


[This day. 


valier BUNSEN an 


» 


and 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo, with a Portrait 
Vignette Title loth, 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF SIR EDW “ BULWER LYTTON, 
Sart. Now first Collected. Vol. I., containing Narra- 
tive Poems, The New Timon, Xe. [This day. 


THE 


2 
oD. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
Being ** ALICE, Tur Mystertess.,”’ 
Preface and Frontispiece 


*.* The New Vo 


+ 


IT. 


New 


PART 
With a 


OR 


1 Cheap Re-issue, 


iume ol 


i, 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOk, 
‘OLIVE, 


yund, gilt edges, 5s. 


A Fairy 


BY THE 
: XC, 


AUTHOR OF 


In feap. handsomely be 
ALICE LEARMONT. 
With Illustrations by J. 

‘* There 


TALE. 
GODWIN. 


is much ingenuity, and not a little poetical 


feeling, in the turn given to the fantastic supernatural 
agency employed in this sittioe tale... «. «+» ~ The author 
has shaped her design to a proper Christmas moral.’ — 
Leaminer 

5. 


Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS IN SONNETS; with a 
TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR, and OTHER POEMS. 
: By Cuauncy Hakg TOWNSHEND, M.A., of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge 


‘‘ There is matter in the volume for a great variety of 
readers, witha spirit of truth and natural en) Vinent 
which will be found unvarying.”—£ 

: 6. 
1 2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 
- . , . _ : , 1 
THE POEMS AND Ss niyo )] 
j JOHN EDMUND READE, now first collected, with 
} 
| final revision, contamim 
4 . 
/ DESTINY. Iraty, 1x Four Pakts 
| THe DELUGE. CATALINE, 
j Drama OF A LIF} MEMNON. 
i VISION OF THE Ancient Ktxas. Revevations or Lire. 
{ — 
| * 
i Crown S8vo, cloth, 16s. 
; 
! ‘ ‘ — aes ‘ 
/ ABD-EL-KADER. A Poem. IN Six | 
| Cantos. By Viscount MaIpsTone. 
i 
} ~~ 
Post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ANIMALS. 


r of “ Note-book 


By 
of a 


PASSIONS OF 
P, Auth 
Naturalist,” 


THE 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 
Xe. 
9. 
gilt edges, price 58. 
( ( ITT. AG ‘ K 


Barto mm. 


Feap. Svo, 
MOORLAND 
By the Author of 
ms by Birxet Foster. 


THE A 
Tar. 
Illustrati 


“‘ Mary 


10. 

In two thick vol 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING (MISS BARRETT). 
New Edition of Robert Browning's 


s. feap. Svo, 16s. 


Uniform with the 
Poetical Works. 





11. 

POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. BROWNING. 
In feap. 8vo, 5s. 

CASA GUIDI Ww IN 


ELizaBETH Bargetr BROWNING. 


NEW 
,-DOWS 


192 


London: CuapMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW BOOKS. | ‘ILLUS STRATE D “WORKS, 


| APPROPRIATE LITERARY renee 
a FOR THE SEASON. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 


LIFE; or, PLACES, and PEOPLE. By Mary 


Be ( Wh S. 


Russe.t MItrFo1 Aut! ‘Our Village,” “ Belford 
: 4 i ai scat ELIOT r a | . ‘ . . , , he * . . 
nary agg er depncanyradlgg PE GALLERY OF NATURE. A. Pictorial 
. ind DD riptive Tour tl ugh Creation, illustrative of the 
wond Asti my, Physical Geography, and Geology Ry 
) he Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., FE. R.G.S With Sixteen Engravings 
Ste i inv H od Vignettes and Diagrams. Roval 8yo, 
) , - ry . "i ee . , ¥ \ Oa 
A RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUN. 
TAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By the Hon. Henry J. Coxr. “ 
Svo. Portrait. 14s. (, ‘REECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
l CHR NT wbrtety WORDSWORTH DD.» With a 
7 History of the Characteristics of Grecian Art, by GEORGE 
SCHAREE, Jun., and upwards of Four Hundred and Fifty En 
S ) ie aa bb et a gravings on Wood, and Twenty-eight on Steel Third Kadition, 
] IR LTT AL, ALC HE MY : or, 4 R LA LS fully revised by the Author, in the Press Imperial Svo, with 
TURNED TO GOLD. A Novel. 2 vols. posi vo, Sis, | Mlumlnated Initials, and many New Instrations 
Ende 
4. - . . 
we weorsnenden RE’S WORKS. With a Memoir of 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. | ty uSmyry, tnd tel t7 BARRE CORNWALL Portal 
| 4 ss sa bv il \ series of Lllustrative Etchings, and 1000 AR ed 
By Count Crsare I » Edited, with an Introduction, “ ned by Krxxy M vols, super-royal Svo, 
by Mrs, Bunuuny. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. eo ee a ee ee 
Iv. 
v. wv" any tl of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 
‘ - + . my RANI S CABINET EDUTION ( full ’ ted o 
Nal! YEW AN : or, VW A | ERS of ( ‘OME OR’ i. " ( rned by copies of the Brite Per. 
By Inn Zarrr, a Sicilian Arab of the Twelfth Century- maper cach Mlay embeitshed by an elegant 
: ‘ ‘ I : | vi royal Zmo, I8s., cloth, on 
From t Ms. By) ELE AM ! pio lered h. wilt 5 
into 1 glish by the Tran lator of **The Sicilian Ves eg 
° } ‘ : oY Ve 
2 vols, p Svo, Zils. 
ICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCH 
ft ALHERT, KA.G.,& 
neareares : ‘an : PPHE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
ANTONY or, the DEAF- and DUMB Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed by A. PETER 
> . eo iow o MANN, F.R.G.8S With Descriptive Letterpress, embracing a 
BOY. A Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. General View of t Physical Phenomena of the Globe Ky the 
I r. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.8 luiperial dto, cloth, 2ls., half 
a= | i rl t * 
de 
Vu. 
mr — TT) —_* y Try aaa 
The LIFE and TRIALS ofa YOU THEUL ion net nee keen ; 
ES | AAS OF s ONO 
‘HRISTIAN in Pursuit of Healt! Tine ga A DE CRIPTIVE ATLA KF ASTRONOMY, 
CHRISTIA In Pursuit of Tiealth, as developed im the 4 f iy ICAI ind POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. Com 
Career of Dr. Cheever. By the Rev. T. Currver, andthe | prs s five Maps, with Letterpress descriptive of the 
j ; Y 1 ' ttl acvere! Countries liv the 
Rev. Dr. GEorGE CHE! S S ( " ! MILNER, M-.A., Author of the “ Gallery of Nature,” &« 
l i I is 1, OT MYOTYVCCO, Js 
C Vil. 
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Memoir of Peer Ibraheem Khan, Bahadur, | 


British Agent at the Court of His Highness 
the Nawwah of Bhawalpur, and now on a 
visit in England. Allen. (Printed for 
private circulation.) 

Amonest the numerous foreigners who last 


summer thronged the aisles and galleries of | 


the Great Exhibition, an elderly Oriental, 
remarkable by his tall stature, grave and dig- 
nified countenance, and ample beard, as well 
as by the richness and varied eolours of his 
robe and turban, will probably have attracted 
the particular notice of many who read these 
lines. This was Peer Ibraheem Khan, a 
Mahomedan by religion, an Afghan by de- 
scent, who, after rendering important services 


one respect it 


to the East India Company—one of whose | 


most valued native agents he is—arrived in 
England on furlough in the month of May 
last, animated by a natural and laudable desire 
to become acquainted with the country of 
whose arms he had so repeatedly witnessed 
and aided the triumphs. Ever memorable in 
the annals of industry and art, the records of 
the year 1851 will also convey to posterity no 
mean idea of British hospitality. Of this 
Peer [braheem Khan has had some experience. 
The Court of Directors delighted to honour a 
native Indian whose good and faithful service 
was doubly valuable—for its own sake, and as 
an excellent example to other native officials. 
Feasted in Leadenhall-street, invited to St. 
James's, cordially welcomed by many distin- 
guished oflicers, who in India had known 
and profited by his bravery and fidelity, he 
can hardly fail to retain, to his last day of 
life, a gratified recollection of his brief sojourn 
in the centre of governinent of the vast British 
empire. Before quitting it, the gallant Peer 
has desired to leave behind him a memorial 
of his visit, in the form of a sketch of his 
hfe, travels, and campaigns. Of the little 
book which las been the result of his literary 
aspirations, a limited number of copies have 


of them is now before us. 

Those persons who have read Major Her- 
bert Edwardes’ interesting account 
campaign on the Punjab frontier, have not 
now to make their first acquaintance with 
Peer Ibraheem Khan. The major repeatedly 
refers to him in terms of the highest praise. 
“This able and faithful officer,” he says, 
“had accompanied the Daudputra army to 
Goweyn, and counteracted in no small degree 
the imbecility of its general. * * * The 
Peer was one of those men who are found 
only on frontiers, as the chamois is found only 
amid snows. On one side of his girdle was a 
pen, and on the other a sword; and he has a 


head, a hand, and a heart, ready to wield | . 
| rance of the locality, was stationed on too low 


advice which he 


either with vigour. The 
and I not only 


gave me was admirable; 
adopted it, but gave him a positive order to 
carry it out on the spot. ‘ Tell Futteh Mo- 
hammed,’ I sent him word, ‘to strike his 
tents, and march down to this ferry at what- 
ever hour of the night this letter reaches you; 
and if he refuses, supersede him. It must be 
done, and there is no time for correspond- 
ence.” In various other parts of Major 
Edwardes’ work, mention equally honourable 
is made of the Peer’s talents and services. 
At times he acted as aide-de-camp to the 


British officer in command; at others he was | 


himself in command of large bodies of Bha- 


| proverbial, but there is no trace of it in this 


of his | 


' the river. 


been printed for private circulation, and one | walpur troops, which had been for some days 


| on the march to effect a ae with Major 


engaged in establishing communications and 
providing supplies. The warm eulogiums 
passed upon him by several British officers 
under whom he served, naturally prepossess 
us in favour of his ‘ Memoir,’ which, how- 
ever, is by no means deficient in good quali- 
ties, or unable to recommend itself. Written 
by the Peer in the Persian language, it has 
been rendered into Enelish, we are informed, 
by Syed Abdoollah, translator to the board for 
the administration of the affairs of the Punjab, 
who accompanied the Peer to England. In 
) must be looked upon as a 
literary curiosity. The Peer's countrymen 
are anything but prone to memoir-writing. 
Still less are we accustomed to meet with 
English narratives proceeding from native 
pens. With the exception of Shahumut Ully’s 


volumes, and of Mohun Lal's not + ery valuable | 


specimens of oriental book-making, we are 
aware of scarcely an instance of the kind. We 
welcome the innovation, and would encourage 
the literary efforts of our Indian fellow- 
subjects, who have so often, upon the battle- | 
field, proved themselves worthy to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with Britain's chosen 
soldiers. 

Peer Ibraheem Kk han’s book consists, in the | 
first place, of a brief sketch of his descent and | 
ancestors; then of a more detailed, but still 
very concise, account of his own career and 
services; finaliy, of a narrative of his journey 
to Ghuznee, and of some curious statistical | 
and historical details of the different tribes of | 
Afghans that inhabit the hills and valleys of 
Khoorasan. Oriental amplification is almost 


volume, where a great deal has been packed, | 
either by the Peer or his translator, into a | 
very restricted space, the brevity of the style 

and quick succession of facts giving a certain | 
hardness to the narrative. The portion of the 

book which is likely to be received with most | 
favour by English readers is that relating to | 
the Sikh war, in which the Peer was per- | 
sonally engaged, and repeatedly signahzed 
himself. On the 16th June, 1848, the Bha- 


Edwardes, halted in order of battle on the 
banks of the Chenab, to cover his passage of 
The Peer was at their head, hav- 
ing, at the Nawwab’s request, accompanied | 
thei, to give their nominal commander the 
benefit of his experience. Presently they 
were joined by Foujdar Khan, one of Major | 
Edwardes’ officers. with two thousand horse 
and foot, and just then a spy brought word | 
that Rung Ram, the Sikh leader, was close at 
hand, at the village of Kaneri, and about to 
attack. Soon afterwards, the Sikh guns | 
opened fire from advantageous positions on | 
mounds and heights. The Bhawalpur troops 
advanced, but their artillery, owing to igno- 


ground, an intervening jungle prevented a 
correct aim, and they could but ill reply to | 
the fire of the Sis .— 

‘© At this critical and dangerous moment the | 
gallant Major Edwardes joined us. We all thronged 
round him and saluted him, and he hastened to 
encourage the troops and assume the command of | 
his own division. For six hours the cannonade 
and roll of musketry was kept up without intermis- 
sion, and a heavier fire can hardly be imagined. 
At one time a ball from the enemy set fire to the | 
powder magazine of the Bhawalpur army, which 
and shortly after 


1 
’ 


il 


blew up with a t rrific explosion ; 
a second ball dismounted one of our guns, whi 
was, however, speedily removed, and its place sup- 


| and slew vreat numbers of them. 


'warlike Sikhs. It 


| re-entered the city of Multan. 


scope men, who were observing the battle from the 
tops of trees, reported that the Bhawalpur line was 
giving way. Encouraged by this intelligence, the 
Sikh guns moved forward, and their infantry ad- 
vanced to the charge with great determination. 
They were gallantly met by Captain Macpherson of 
the Bhawalpur service with the regiment under his 
command, supported by Khuda Bakhsh Khan, 
Kaihur Khan, Muhammad Murad Khan, and other 
chiefs. At the same time, Surafraz Khan Alkozai, 
who commanded the cavalry, and Jamadar Abdu ‘I 
Khalik Khan, executed a brilliant charge with the 
horsemen under their command. The Sikhs, find- 
ing a more determined resistance from the Daud- 
vutras than they expected, inclined to their right, 
and threw the weight of their attack on the wing 
commanded by Major Edwardes, who, cheering on 
his men with the dauntless courage for which he is 
so famed, encountered them with a cool intrepidity 
which nothing could shake, and poured a tremen- 

dous fire into their advancing columns. At this 
very moment General Cortlandt with his division 

joined our army, and his horse artillery guns came 
up at a gallop, and opened on the masses of the 
enemy with terrible effect. Crushed by this new 

and unexpected fire, the Sikhs began to give way 

on all sides, and their retreat rapidly degenerated 

into a general and disorderly flight. Our troops 


—_ 


| pursued them hotly, captured eight of their guns, 


The loss on our 
side was small in proportion, Their camp was 
plundered by our troops, into whose hands it fell, 
but Major Edwardes issued a proclamation warning 
them that any excesses committed against the 
ryots would be severely punished.” 

This battle—as will be remembered by all 
who took an interest in that remarkabl* cam- 
paign, in which a young English subaltern 
confidently assumed the guidance, and suc- 


| cessfully directed the operations, of armies 


—Wis the first severe check inflicted on the 
most important, as 
damping the ardour of the adherents of 
Mulraj, and greatly encouraging the allies of 
the British. Rung Ram fled to Multan. 
Major (then Lieutenant) Edwardes moved for- 
ward to Surah-Kund, where he found himself 
face to face with Mulraj. He received a 
reinforcement of two thousand men, and was 
joined by the gallant Lake, who took com- 
mand of the Daudputra troops (natives of 
Bhawalpur). On the Ist of July, the opposed 
armies came to blows. Peer Ibraheem Khan 
was actively engaged. Here is his brief but 
graphic account of the fight :— 


Was 


| met 


“On the opening of the enemy's fire, Major 
Edwardes led up his men to the assistance of the 
Daudputras, who, of their own accord, made a most 
desperate charge on the enemy, and penetrated to 


' an enclosed place, where Mulraj had stationed him- 


self, Here the fire on both sides became very hot; 


| one of our guns was dismounted by the enemy's 


fire, but I quickly supplied its place with another, 


| A shot from our side knocked off the howdah of 


Mulraj's elephant, and killed three men who stood 
near him. After a sharp conflict, the rebels gave 
way before the united attack of Major Lake's and 
Major Edwardes’ divisions. Two of their guns fell 
into our hands, and the ground was covered with 
their dead ; Mulraj himself with his routed troops 
They were hotly 
pursued by Major Edwardes; but that officer find. 
ing, when he arrived opposite the Crystal Palace,” 
that he was within range of the enemy's batteries, 
gave orders to halt. Intelligence then reached us 
through the spies that Mulraj, much dispirited by 
his total defeat, had thrown himself into the fort, 
whilst many of his men had deserted and dispersed ; 
and others had not yet reassembled after their 
flight, and were still outside the fortifications, 
Indeed the town was so bare of men, that Major 
Edwardes was recommended to attempt its occu- 
had ita Shish Mahal, or Crystal Palace, or, 
‘Palace of Mirrors.’ ”’ 


7” M iltan ale 
to speak more correctly, 
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pation. As he 
think it right to incur the risk of failure.” 


had no battering guns, he did not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The war terminated, by the surrender of | 
Multan, the Peer was entrusted with the con- 


veyance of sixteen hundred prisoners from 
that city to Ferozepur, a duty whose import- 
ance and difficulty was increased by the com- 
parative slenderness of the escort. He 
reached his destination without losing a single 
prisoner, and, during his stay at Ferozepur, 
was presented to Lord Dalhousie, who testified 
his approbation of the zeal and courage he 
had displayed during the war, and of the 
various services he had rendered, by present- 
ing him with a £hillut, or robe of honour, and 
with a written testimony of approval, which 
the Peer, with honest pride, appends to his 
book. 

We are left in ignorance as to the period 
of Peer Ibraheem Khan’s wanderings in 
Khoorasan, but that is unimportant. We 
are more disposed to blame the Bahadur for 


Afghan tribes. The glimpses he gives of their 
usages and history are but sufficient to whet 
our appetite for more ample particulars. 
These Afghans, whose origin, according to the 
Peer, is Jewish, are republicans in the most 
extended sense of the word. Nominally sub- 
ject to the Khoorasan monarchy, they have 
never paid taxes, but have preserved complete 
independence, and rejected all organized 
government. Every man is king in his own 
cornfield and judge in his own cause. A state 
of insecurity and misery is the natural con- 
sequence. Bloody feuds are of constant 
occurrence, and the weaker party is frequently 
obliged to fly the country :— 

‘It that one of these fugitives having 
returned home, the injured proposed to forgive 
him, on condition of possessing his lands; the 


is said 


criminal, however, preferred surrendering himself 


up to be killed to allowing the lands of his fore- 
fathers to be lost to his family. 
interest on loans among the Afghans is twenty-five 
Marriage is a mere subject of barter; 
a handsome bride is worth three hundred rupees to 
her parents. At the celebration of a marriage, 
sheep are slaughtered in the house of the bride's 
parents, in order to feast the relations and friends 
on the half-boiled or nearly-raw flesh; the drink 
on these occasions is liquid ghee. The dower ofa 
girl consists only of a rope, an iron hatchet, and a 
canvas bag: and the bridegroom is obliged to sub- 
sist and feed the parents of his wife during their 
oceasional visits to him.” 


per cent, 


There are no handicrafts amongst these 
wild people: every man is his own biack- 
smith, shoemaker, carpenter, and so forth. 
Weights and scales are unknown to them, 


The usual rate of 





when attacked by it, are peculiar and despe- 
rate :— 

‘* Any one suffering from fever avoids the air, 
and shuts himself up in a room; no one will even 
taste the water of a village in which he knows the 
small-pox to prevail. The remedy for fever is the 
skin of a ram just slayed applied about the neck of 
the invalid, while the Mesh is distributed in the 
name of God; the fat yielded from the large tail of 
the ram eaten in large quantities, or about a seer 
(or two pounds weight) of ghee, is used as a severe 
purgative dose, which either kills or cures the 
patient.” 

Peer Ibraheem Khan might, we think, have 
afforded his narrative more space and a wider 
circulation. Perhaps, when restored to the 
ease and dignity of lis station at the Nawwab’s 


| court, he may be induced to resume the pen, 


and ailow it greater scope. What if, in 
emulation of Hadji Baba, of immortal memory, 
he were to favour us with his impressions of 
the Kajfir Feringees, amongst whom he has 


him again in print, and meanwhile heartily 
wish the worthy Bahadur prosperous breezes 


| on his journey to the Far East. 





'of medieval 


'old Christian writers ‘picture them. 


| mec 32 — Treasures 





of Oxford ; contain- 
ing Poetical Compositions by the Ancient 
Jewish Authors in Spain; and compiled 
from Manuscripts inthe Bodleian Library, 


Oxford. By H. Edelman and Leopold 
Dukes. Edited and rendered into English 
by M. H. Bresslau. Part I. Groom- 


bridge. 
We have as yet no history of the Jews dur- 
ing the middle ages, when they were far 
from acting an unimportant part, and, in our 
language at least, there is no work worth 
speaking of treating on the extensive range 
Hebrew literature. Yet both 
are subjects of much interest; and when we 
eome to look into them, even very slightly, 
we become aware that the persecuted race 
was not quite the ignorant and degraded 
people which the prejudiced accounts of the 


itinerary of the travels of rabbi Benjamin of 


and their place is supplied by the ‘ oozza,’ a | 


measure hke a small bucket or large wood 
bowl. 
lers carry with them coarse cloth for barter, 


en | 
Currency they have none, and travel- | 


Tudela, which has been made popular by | 


rather accidental circumstances, had informed 


us that there were a great number of very | 
learned Jews scattered through the cities of | 
Spain, Provence, Italy, and Asia, who were | 


distinguished by the number and variety of 
their writings, and the researches of a few 
Hebrew scholars in recent times, more espe- 
cially in Germany, have shown us that alarge 


portion of these writings is still preserved in | 


manuscript. The Jews of the middle ages 
held a peculiar position, between the fol- 
lowers of the crescent and the Christians of 


| . . . 
ithe West, and they were active instruments 
in the transmission of that portion of Arabian | 


exchanging a yard or a foot of it for foed or | 


other necessaries. Bread and curds, boiled 
Indian corn, and flesh procured in the chase, 
or, occasionally, by the slaughter of a domestic 
animal, compose their food. Their general 
character is summed up by the Peer in a 
string of unflattering adjectives. ‘‘ They are,” 
he says, ‘“‘covetous, greedy, arrogant, dis- 
obedient, inconsiderate, selfish, suspicious, 
morose, and contentious.” As a set-off to 
these evil quatities, they are said to be regular 
in prayer, instructed in the Koran, faithful to 
a religious oath, observant of the marriage 
vow, and respectful and generous to their 
priests. The mountain air of Khoorasan is 
probably healthy, for sickness is rare 

mongst them. The remedies they resort to, 





we 'lately been abiding? We should gladly mee 
the scantiness of his details concerning the | 7 - peney Sheet | 
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variety than is generally supposed. 
extensive class, the ponderous commentaries 
on Jewish traditions, observances. and laws 
as well as their rituals and theological treatises, 
are less interesting to us than to the Jews 
themselves. Their philosophical writines are 
chiefly formed on those of the Arabs. ho 
were probably more frequently imparted to 
our medieval scholastics direct from the 
originals than through a Hebrew medium 
But there are other tracts on science which 
have a greater interest for us, and we should 
be glad to compare the notions of natural 
history, of geography, and some of the 
departinents of physical science, with those 
which are set jorth in the Bestiaries and 
Cosmographies, and other works in the West. 
A large mass, also, of the popular stories 
which constitute so interesting a portion of 
our medieval literature, of the fables, and of 
other descriptions of popular compositions, 
were derived from the East, and are found in 
Hebrew, perhaps in the course of transition. 
On the other hand, more than we have been 
used to suppose of our own medieval litera- 
ture found its way into Hebrew, and even 
into Arabic; and it is remarkable that even 


Its most 


_romances of King Arthur and of Charlemagne, 


which have been lost in their original form, 
have been found in a Jewish garb. In 
Belgium and France some interesting speci- 


| mens of Hebrew popular literature and science 


The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


science and romance, of which we trace the | 


influence in Western Europe from the twelfth 
century downwards. It thus becomes inte- 
resting in the highest degree to the student of 
medieval history to know something of science 
and letters as they are found in the Jewish 
writers of that period; and as the language 
in which they are written is a most serious 
obstacle to his becoming familiar with them, 
he cannot but feel grateful to all who, like 


on particular oceasions, from one le 


have been published, chiefly in French trans- 
lations, by M. de Carmoly, with which we 
shall perhaps make our readers better ac- 
quainted on some future occasion; and some 
of the profound Hebrew scholars in Germany 
are, we believe, employed on the same inte- 
resting subject. 

It appears that the Bodleian library at 
Oxford is rich in medieval Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and they seem to have been studied 
profitably by the compilers of the present 
volume, Messrs. Edelman and Dukes. ‘Their 
first selection, which is presented to us in 
the present volume, consists of poetry, a class 
of literature more generally interesting to 
the Jewish than to the English reader; 
because, as the English translator, Mr. 
Bresslau, remarks, it is next to impossible to 
convey in a translation any of the charac- 
teristics which, to the minds of the Jews 
themselves. constitute the beauties of their 
poetic diction. To us, much of this poetry 
offers nothing but a rather degenerated imi- 
tation of that exaggeration of metaphor 
and figurative language which forms the least 
attractive characteristic of Oriental writing. 
The religious poems, and indeed many ot 
those on other subjects, are little more than 
centos from the Biblical writings, and in 
general, as far as we have had the opportunity 
of examining them, they possess little of 
originality. Still some of the lighter poems 
are not devoid of beauty, and are sufficiently 
characteristic. Some of these are addressed, 
arned 
man to another, and show a warm attach- 
ment existing between individuals of the 
same class. Such is the short epigram ad- 
dressed by one of tke great Hebrew poets, 


| Judah Halevi, to the celebrated scholar, Aben 


the compilers of the volume, contribute to | 


lace selections from these hidden ‘ treasures’ 
Caan him in a form in which he can make 
use of them. 

As we have just said, the Hebrew literature 
of the middle ages is distinguished by more 


oe — 


arture of the latter from 


Ezra, on the de 
in i, of Europe, which 


Spain to the northern parts OF | aye 
is literally translated in the following lines. 
It is somewhat amusing that the Spanish Jew 
should show his contempt, in the application of 
the epithet of ‘ stammerers, {10F the literary 
attainments of the western Christians, W nym 
the same time, despised the ignorance of the 
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Jews. Rabbi Judah thus 

friend:— 

** How can I find rest when thou art cone! 

Thou movedst, and the heart of all thy people is moved! 

Were it not for the consoling hope of thy return, 

The day of separation would separate me from the living. 

Lo, the mountains of Bathar shall bear witness . 

That the clouds of my heart and the light of my eve is ob- 
scured, pr i 

Thou light of the west 


} 


, return to thy spher 
> . ’ | } : } ie * 
@ ayain the seal on every heart, the bracelet on everv arm 


Thou pure tongue, why shalt thou dwell among the stam- 
merers fr 


Or why shall the d 


dew of Hermon drop down upon Gilboa 2” 


addresses his | 


Some of the Hebrew love-poems present a | 
voluptuousness of language which reminds us 


of the productions of Hafiz and Hariri, and 
the Arabian lyrists, from which they were no 
doubt imitated. One of the authors who 


have furnished specimens to this volume, the | 


rabbi Judah Alcharizi, translated the com- | 


positions of Hariri from Arabic into Hebrew. 
A short poem on Spring is a favourable speci- 
men of the talents of the great Hebrew poet, 


the rabbi Halevi, though after the commence: | 


ment it degenerates into an 


overstrained | 


yanegyric of another learned rabbi. his friend. | 


he opening lines run thus in the transla- 
tion:— 

** Behold the earth which but vesterday, 
Like a babe, sucked the winter rains 
From the breast of sucklinig clouds; 
Behold how, like a bride’s soul, 
Shut up in dismal winter's nights, 
It panteth for bright days of spring’s love, 
And languishes for the time of affection 
In summer’s congenial embrace, 
So salutary and healing to the wounded heart! 
When she, the virgin earth, is newly clad 
With fragant beds of flowers, 
Fine linen with broidered work of the lilies, 
Changing her beautiful robes every day 
For still more finished and lovely raiments, 
Distributing garments in her circuit around her, 
Transforming with every day the colours of plants 
Lily-white, rosy-red, and lightning-blue. 
Now turning white and pale, 
Then her cheeks blushing red, 
Like the bride kissing her beloved. 
When I remember the beauty of her blooming days, 
Methinks she robbed the stars of Heaven.” 

The rabbi Judah Halevi excelled in amo- 
rous epigrams. The following may be given 
as a sample, though we think the idea is not 
original :— 

- “The day I played with him on my knees, 
He saw his image in the apple of my eve. 
Ah, the deceiver kissed my eves— 
It was not me he kissed, but his own image.” 

The same poet addressed the following to 
a lady named Ophrah, “to whom the rabbi 
appears to have been attached: "— 

‘¢Opbrah washes her garments in the water of my tears, 

And dries them by the sun-rays of her beauty; 

She required not the water of wells, after having the 
water of my eves, “ 

Nor the sun, after the beauty of her countenance. 

The same lady seems to have been the 
admired of Halevi's friend, Moses Aben 
Ezra, as we learn from the following verses 
he addressed to her:— 

“‘T said to Ophrah, when she journeyed with me, 

‘By the life of thy lover, let us wait patiently.’ 
$ Fool,’ replied she, ‘how canst thou walt, 
When thou art carried into captivity?” 

The following sententious epigram is also 
by Aben Ezra:— 

‘‘Man in the midst of the world is like a weaver, 

And his days are but a thread. — 
Alas, the day that his web is finished 


4 


There is no more hope for his life.” 


Judah Halevi was the author also ofa class | 


of short metrical productions, which interest 


‘Uh } . , . , 
‘What dead corpse is stretched upon the earth, 

Buried naked by man: 

As , } ™ as = + . . 

And who, during his being buried, revives, and begets 


children, 
W ho all come fi rth ready cl thed ?”’ 
Chere is, if we remember right, among the 
enigmata of Aldhelm, something resembling 
the following, *“‘ on a quill pen,” by the rabbi 


Haley i:— 


6c Mah.12 . : } 
Be at & Sceptre Of smal proportions, and lightly es 
teemed 
It eannot be v vlued with s app! re an 1 ro] 1. 
It is vellow, though with 1 lisease 


Like unto a man stricken with love-sickness. 

The face of the lover, the stout heart, 

And the sensual frame, it consumeth and devoureth 
Its hollow body is girded on the loin as a weapon 

It weake th the strong, and overpowereth the mighty: 
It runneth to the pit, like the drunkard to the eup, 

And like the thirsty to the well, to fill their pitcher. 

In its mouth are teeth like the lion's. 

If they withhold their moisture 

lt cannot fulfil its vocation. 

It has five councillors and servants, 

And completeth the days of its life in their loves. 

It faithfully serveth the Muse, 

And it is a glory toits maker. 

By it the countenance of princes and kings is sought ; 

It serves both in peace and war; 

It revives one sad destroys another.” 


We honestly recommend this little volume 
as a praiseworthy attempt to contribute to our 


| stock of knowledge on a subject with which 


the public in general has been hitherto little 
acquainted. Even if there were room for it, 
the good intentions of the compilers go far to 
disarm criticism. We understand, from their 
prefatory observations, that it is to be fol- 
lowed by a volume of selections in prose. 
We shall look for it with interest. Such 


| selections, made with care and judgment, 


| the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole.’ 
‘Notes’ written. Sir Robert 


| been in 


from the manuscripts of medieval Hebrew 
writers preserved in tlis country, would form 
an extremely valuable series of publications, 
and if our wealthy Hebrew friends would join 
together to defray the expenses, they would 
truly be erecting for themselves a monumen- 
tum @re per NNUS. 





Note s by Sir Rohert The rONn, Bar ret. 
Groombridge and Sons. 
In days when newspapers had not assumed 
the importance they now possess, great would 
have been the historical value of this work. 
Modern historians of England, who describe 
the internal and condition of the 
country, as well as its political and public 
events, acknowledge how much we owe to 
such authorities as the ‘ Diary of Pepys’ and 
With as 
little formal view to publication were these 
Heron has, for 
a great part of the first half of this century, 
Parliament, where he has held 
an honourable position as an independent 
member, of respectable talents and liberal 


social 


opinions. Representative of an ancient family, 
| and of considerable influence in his own county 


of Lincoln, he has lived the life of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman of the better c! 


iiss, 


| being a public-spirited and pat™'otie man, 4 


| literary and scientific pursuits to a degree not 
‘often equalled in his station. 


us from their close connexion with the popular | 


literature of the West, we mean the enigmas. | 


We know how popular this class of literature 
was among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and 
it continued in favour, although gradually 
sinking in credit, until it found its last repre- 
sentative in the children’s riddle-books of the 
present century. The subject of the follow- 


ing riddle by rabbi Halevi, is a grain of | 
wheat :— 


| 


useful magistrate, and addicted moreover to 
‘ 
In natural 
history his attainments are fair, and his 
collection of animals and birds at Stubton is 
one of the richest in the country. For more 
than forty years the venerable Baronet, now 


in his eighty-sixth year, has kept a diary of 


events, both public and local, in which he 
has taken part. Some copies of this were 
printed a few years since for private circula- 
tion, and at the request of friends the ‘Notes 


“as 


'are now published, with additions down to 


the present autumn. A few miscellaneous 
extracts will enable some judgment to be 


| ferred to * 


formed of the interest and variety of the 
contents of the volume. 

Sir Robert Heron's first entrance into 
public life was in 1812, when he was elected 
member for Grimsby. His first speech was 
on the Catholic question, which was favour- 
ably received, and one witticism of his own he 
records as telling well upon the house; he re- 
some with mitres on their heads 
and some perhaps with mitres 7» their heads.”’ 


| Of the speakers of that time he gives the 


following account :— 

“There is, certainly, a great deficiency of 
House of Commons, and perhaps 
this is the reason there are so many speakers, 
‘lunkett, on the Catholic question, exhibited a 
peculiar eloquence which astonished me: without 
manner, without elegant language, or even choice 
of words, without ornament of any kind, he 
poured forth, for nearly four hours, in the most 
rapid manner, a torrent of argument which seemed 


oratory in the 


absolutely irresistible. Grattan is elegant and 


pe rsuasive : Whitbread always shrewd and power 
ful, though sometimes coarse, and often deficient 
in taste and judgment. ‘These instruct the House, 
but it is most delighted with Canning : and that 
very circumstance gives him boldness, and enables 

Brilliant wit, the most 
often mixed with but 


it nore, 


him to delicht 
cutting pe onal satire, 
foonery, but ulways delivered in elegant language, 
and with action particularly suited to it—these aro 

ences. His speeches, however, are got 
up with much labour and study an immense 
quantity of hoarded quotations must soon be ex 
hausted by the enormous consumption ; there may 
not always be suftticient opportunity for the satire, 
and the public will then ti time to observe the 
almost total want of argument. Manners Sutton 
some talents for speaking, and 
Ponsonby speaks 


his exe 


and Robinson have 
will probably improve, like a 
generally tame; he sometimes rises 
After the there is nothing at 


present worth notice.’ 


cri ntleman, 
above himself. 


The notiees of the continental wars, and 
the chief actors in them, are interesting, and 
the estimate, especially of Napoleon, is very 
different from what was current at the time 
in England. Writing in the spring of 1814, 
he says:—— 

* Napoleon may ri again: no doubt he will 
preserve in Elba a few troops and a large sum of 
money ready for the auspicious moment. In Paris 
and th: create r part of France he is still admired, 


and will soon be regretted. The whole of th 
army is with him The Bourbon princes are weak 
in intellect, and Lou XVIIT., who had rather 
more talents than tl rest. has changed, during 


his misfortunes, a cold and cheer] depravity 
into a degrading superstition, or, 


added the latter to the former.” 


perhaps, has 


About the same time Sir Robert meets 
Crabbe, the poet: — 

“Thada 0 
the poet: he 
man, Lord Byron, astonishes me ’ 
any man so happily unite the most sublime 
poetical fire with the truth of nature. How far 
behind him is Walter Seott, great even as the 
latter is in u any parts of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, and the battle in Marmion. We must 
go back to Dryden for a rival to Lord Byron. 
Crabb acknowledge d that he had no ear whatever 
jurke, Pitt, and Wyndham, wer 
in the same predicament 

Of Henry Brougham, in his early days, 
there are some curious ane lotes, and as long 
ago as 1815 his ‘ indiscretion,’ and ‘versatility’ 
either for good or evil, are noted. Later, in 
1831], he writes: 

‘‘What a wonderful man is this Brougham. 
His astonishing powers of mind,—his immense 
information on almost all subjecta,—the rapidity 
with which he acquires it, and the fidelity with 
which his memory retains it, are really stupendous, 


ood deal of conversation with Crabbe, 
to Lord Byron. This 
Never yet did 


d CH justi ce 


for music. Fox. 
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Then, his want of judgment, which I believe arises | rearing animals than others; in fact, I know of private life. We hope he may live to record 
from want of sincerity . and the stranve tricks by no other considerable privatecollection, except Lord the fulfilment of some of his last aspirations 
which he seeks to obtain his ends, in which he | Derby’s and Lord Fitzwilliam’s. I possess - el for the spread of knowledge and freedom 
4 oO ‘ ac © rics Nana ar . , 7 < i 
always succeeds. At the very close of the last _ sent, llamas, alpacas, nylghaus, guonacos, Indian throughout Europe. 
Session of the last Parliament, when he knew it to antelopes, Virginian deer, long-tailed lemurs, 
be useless with a view to the public, he brought | agoutis, porcupines, hog-deer, jerboas, and kanga- | 
Ps ‘ a . ainn bh ee we i . ro ; . 
forward a motion against slavery. He then pub- oe, Ureareg® may thy fay ne Be eee ping Kamiliar Letters on Chemistry, in its ». la 
i is speech in : +t, which he circu- “wllata, armi os, Angora rabbits, an . . - f - d- 
lished his speech in a pamphlet, which he circu- | tongia pencilltata, armadi ge bits, an tion to Physiology, Dietetics. Agriculture. 





lated amongst all the friends of Wilberforce In ss lagna Commerce, and Political Economy. By 

Yorkshire ; and they accordingly chose him for The birds and poultry at Stubton are Justus von I iebio Third Edition ay a 7 
i nm. who is su e ; ; SUus 4 g. ) . Laylor, 

their member. Brougham, who is supposed to be | famous throughout the country, and of the Walton, and Maberly ion 

q 2. ; -o ; slicer s raw » e e > . < s « 4 « Jy. 

# free-thinker in religion, has always had the | }abits and management of some of them full [yenpig js in many respects a remarkable 

desire to succeed Wilberforce as head of the ; Ss i arkabl 


: information is given:— dine ten-ditinn Ge ten” conte 
Evangelians. It is curious, too, that one of the “In the alates ar oe | Ya pe te ; he unites the rare qualities of a close 
earliest public acts of his life was to go with the ge eos pe SE ae ts Mis Dees wht o observer, and a wide generalizer. Many of 
present Lord Barham on some embassy from the | amet temporary yard. = eigen AE sen y Pinte ; his researches in chemistry have shown the 
i ise ; ie of Germany iS eae a a , "| most scr Us nti ’ minutes 
era aoa edt “— tar are W hen | nest, and arranging the eleven eggs which were 7 sails —_— va a 500 to th nunutest 
“te srey oe . ns al yy some left him. began sitting so perseveringly that he | “ alls, anc ls aedauc ape have been of an 
7 a 1 $ 4 : 2 ‘e- . - . . ) Myre > . ‘ 2ta so Ace) af - = 
. a oe 7 Se A > Denes Be ba was never seen off the nest, and was obliged to be elevated characte r. J ossessing naturally a 
an ro aaa a pagoeg “pry on Me | fed upon itby hand. He never suffered the female large amount of mechanical perseverance, he ; 
yn tae has he pen in the tne a ane aad to interfere in the day-time, yet in the first week | also inherits a considerable share of imagina- 
os a at oy c hon J “ ers a ( - the eggs were increased to fifteen ; in sixty-seven | U1on. Hence, we find Liebig on all occasions 
. .) ae r ¥ oY “- : . bi . . 
i ” hi on th nay hee ki et i —_ nov’ days five were successfully hatched towards the very boldly propounding hypotheses, upon the 
« 7 ; ake ga I : . = ’ . . ad . - ° 
eave Bim Il thas Louse to MAKe these MOVIONS 1D | ond of March, and are now all grown and healthy. | foundation of a few facts, which would be 
hostility to them, and he became Chancellor of | x « « « ‘TP a “Pek aggicinionge tag ste ae : ; ae = 
os ; a , The male Balearic crane is lord of } qyite sufficient to satisfy re ordinary 
y tee ‘ - i } - ; : l e insuicen O Satisty more ordinary 
England. I firmly believe it is the best thing , - we thle lis ' es . 
: : the menagerie, but does not use his power! offen- minds It is a quality of venius to ; lvance 
which could happen; he cannot have any other) 3). | a al 5 Mcicilien amen “want oe viS a quailty OF ¢ aavance 
, ‘ : | sively. Anemu had laid the female crane on her | ,¢ te Sotalla to cenevalities. and 
object left than to signalize himself as a great | 1. 4° seieeelin ie: Maiaalelaad tie 1 av once from dQetaus to generalities, ant 
Chancel 1 who will d his abili be so}” | back, and would presently have demolished her, but | Bayon T iebig has eminently this quality 
1ancellor, and who will doubt his ability to be so?” | hearing her cries, the male ran to her assistance, mr he ‘ i yuality 





Another characteristic note concerning | and drove off the emu. The kangaroos resist the | POMetmes his hypotheses have led to false 
Brougham occurs in describing the Melbourne | emus with success ; but the black swans, when deductions, the result of Imagination rush- 
cabinet :-— | they have young ones, fight an equal and dan- | ahead of ascertained facts, but these 

“Brougham is continually asking why he was | gerous battle with them.” | failures have been few, and are only such as 
not “ Lg per 4s Chancellor. He knew well The following account of Sir Joseph Pax. | mark bayer ee * similar ot gps the 
enough that Lord Melbourne had told him, most la ntelans auwebel walene stan + 49) uursuit of truth. Some are airaid of error, 
confidentially, a most important secret ; no other | jy ge pl — enn ee 20m, 08 advance but slowly, always doubting, ever 
person was present except the late Lord Sefton, ‘In esto way home. 7 passed three days at fearing that they may be proved to be wrong. 
and the next morning it was in Lord Brougham’s Chatsworth, where were the Fitzwilliams and a Others are so eager after truth, that they send 
paper. The secret was the intended dissolution yoy agreeable party. The principal object of ad- | forth their guesses somewhat too eagerly. The 
of Parliament.” miration in that magnificent establishment is the | last, however, is the greatest mind—the truest 

On the death of Horner, a just and genuine | conservatory, covering more than three-quarters of philosopher, and such was Scheele, such La- 
tribute is paid to his memory :-— an acre, built and laid out with the greatest ti ste | yolsier and Davy, and such is Justus Liebig. 


“Great acquirements, intense application, a and judgment. The whole is the work of Paxton, Liebig is a pattern worthy the attention of 
great command of words, taste, judgment, force, planned by his own gvenius and courage, contrary the scientific men of this country. if we 
dhe, array P > Eminent architects cons j : . . ‘ 

* the aioe , ee ee consulted, | take up any work on science by an English 
| but now allowe y them to have been most suc- . ? ' . Te, . 

} ‘ fully canal? chemist, we shall find it written in ine 

, > - > ag ol ~ Sue "eSSIULLTY CXeC CU. } . . 

men, led us to look to Horner as one of the first | “Chie: —" guage which none but a chemist can under- 
hopes of the nation. His exertions in the House During the past year Sir Robert Heron | Sand. But here we have a work dealing 
of Commons, and those which he made in his pro- | visited Paris. where he had not been for | 4), *. , st difficul Sate of 
wr ht ; t Neyry | With some of the most difficult pomts o 
fession, the law, were too much fora constitution | ahout sixty years. He had heard Louis XVI. 
apparently me pote = died in Italy of a con- | addressing the States General, and now, after 
sumption, anc carried with him the sincere regrets | the three French revolutions, he attended the 
of a more than ordinary proportion of his country- 


honour, patriotism—an amiableness of disposition 
and manners, which engaged and captivated all 


chemical scienee, which, without sacrificing 
any facts, is one to be read by young and old 
: Spr . with still-increasing interest; everything 1s 
meeting of the National Assembly of the | ojcarly described—each fact is satisfactorily 


men, and the professed lamentations of the rest.” | second Republic. In his remarks on his con- , : ‘ey tad. wet 
Of Canning, Burdett, Whitbread. Tierney, | tinent: Oy een . explained—no important point 1s omitted, y« ) 
oo ‘ ey, | tinental visit he says: the book is one that a child may return to 
Castlereagh, Cochrane, Sheridan, Peel, Wel-| “The state of Europe is by no means satisfactory. <4] ; " s i 1 females. who usually 
lington, Cobbett, O'Connell. and indeed all In Russia stands aloft the demon of despotism, With reasure, ant pacha ell hk, 


. ° . ° ‘ . 1) he 
: a ene ae , “ict .vard chemical science with disfavour, will be 
public men of any note in English affairs in | ready, as far as his power extends, to extinguish — — ie ‘nations of its truths 
™ . i 7 2 ° » “or a > asc f § Ss @ 
the present century, notices and anecdotes | every spark of freedom wherever he can find it ; | ““* make deli. “ "liz ized totheir minds 
4 he inability of Austria to subdue the rising liber. | Until itschemistryis familiarized tothe Inds. 
are recorded, and their characters sketched, | “© Mmabiity or Au a hig ue wa . i ones Take the following remarks on the present 
. . » . 48 vary, W out S$ assistance, Nas ade ake e C ; The , t ‘ 
for the most part, with wonderful fidelity and ©'°S of Hungary, without his assistance, has mad PR naa olf ‘1 the first Letter, as an 
spirit. The: last pages of the bock contain | her subservient to Russia ; Germany is divided ; | state of science, in the first Letter, a bi 
nessunte of the be, ot lee agg = t] ' | France in her present state cannot be relied on ; | example of the familiar way in which Liebig 
R ti e 1 48 qd arr ae ri © and Prussia, though well-disposed, will not dare | tells great truths:— 
evolution of 1548, anc it 18 interesting to anything alone. But a day may change this pre- es es different now is the aspect of the dis- 
read the reflections of one of the few public | carious situation of affairs: one act of vigour in | . 
men who remember the first French revolu- | France would reverse it. My reliance is on Lord 
tion, and have witnessed so many political | Palmerston, whom I consider as the ablest foreign 





coveries of the naturalist, since the inspiration ot 
a true philosophy, whether it be called physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, or any other science, has 


changes at home and abroad. | minister we ever had.” | ied him to investigate phenomena in order to drav 

After ascribing the peaceful course of our Events passing at the present moment give | conclusions as to their causes and the laws which 
own home history latterly chiefly to two unusual interest to these reflections. | reculate them. From one sublime genius—from 
events—the passing of the Reform Bill, and The extracts which we have given will | Newron—more light has proceeded than the labout 


been able to 


the abolition of the Corn Laws, he says that, | sufficiently indicate the varied subjects of the | of a thousand years preceding had nape’ 
7 : novemeuts 0 


with regard to the general progress of opinion | Baronet’s diary, and give anidea of his opinions | produce. The true theory of the 1 Pas 
and the improvement of the country, “ Eng- and his tastes. Aso piece of artlesslv told the heavenly bodies, the law which — He 
land owes most to the salutary influence of biog ‘aphy the volume is pleasing, and the | fall of bodies, 2. ¢. gravitation, sow Rigg og 
the public press.” : | reader will enter with interest into the story | parent of innumerable agp comeing industry, 
To many readers the chief charm of these of the author's life and occupations. His oe and, ar coetacah oi preg ot has derived, 
* Notes’ will be found in those which relate | views on various questions of politics and | aaa “a wr we re PaPote a long as mankind | 
to natural history, and especially to the) religion many will dissent from, and in some | pene lng Boron benefits, both intellectual and 
habits of animals, of which he was an intelli- | of his statements he has laid himself open to | material from hin discoveries. . 
gent observer. Writing in 1849, he says— | the severity of hostile criticism. But few will | «Without an acquaintance with the history : 
“My menagerie has been lately greatly in- | fail to receive information and entertainment physics it is impossible to form any rrect pact 
creased, and I am believed to be more successful in from the ‘ Notes,’ both of his publie and | of the effect which the study of nature has exe 
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In our 
now taught truths, the 
attainment of which has cost immense labour and 
indescribable efforts. They smile when we tell 
them that an Italian philosopher wrote an elabo- 
rate treatise to prove that the snow found upon 
Mount Htna consists of the same substance as the 
snow upon the Alps of Switzerland, and that he 
heaped proof upon proof that both these snows, 
when melted, yielded water possessed of the same 
properties. And yet this conclusion was really not 
so very palpable. since the temperature of the two 
climates so widely differs, and no one in those days 
had any notion of the diffusion of heat over the sur- 
face of the earth. Whena schoolboy takes a glassful 
of liquid, and, placing a loose piece of paper over 
it, inverts the glass without spilling a drop of its 
contents, he only astonishes another child by his 
performance, and yet this is the identical experi- 
ment which renders the name of Torricelli im- 
mortal. It is a variation of that experiment with 
which the burgomaster of Magdeburg (Otto von 
Gruericke) threw the Emperor and the princes of 
the empire at Ratisbon into speechless astonish- 
ment. Our children have more correct notions of 
nature and natural phenomena than had Plato! 
they may treat with ridicule the errors which Pliny 
has committed in his Natural History! i 

‘* By the study of history, of philosophy, and of 
the classics, we obtain a knowledge of the intel- 
lectual world, the laws of thought, of mental 
inquiry, and of the spiritual nature of man. Whilst 
we hold communion with the spirits of the great 
and good of all ages, we derive from the experience 
of past centuries the power of soothing and govern- 
ing the passions, and of softening the heart: we 
are enabled to comprehend man as he exists at the 
present time, since his moral nature remains ever 
the same. We are taught to embellish, and pre- 
sent in the most engaging form, the principles of 
truth, of justice, and of religion, and thus to make 
the most enduring impression upon the minds of 
others. History and philosophy, however, could 
not prevent men from burning their fellow-creatures 
for witchcraft. For when the great Kepler went 


cised upon the cultivation of the mind. 
schools mere children are 


to Tubingen to save his mother from the stake, he | 


succeeded only by proving that she possessed none 
of the characteristic signs essential to a witch! 
“Only about seventy years ago was chemistry, 
like a grain of seed from a ripe fruit, separated 
from the other physical With Black, 
Cavendish, and Priestley, its new era began. Me- 
dicine, pharmacy, and the useful arts, had prepared 


sclences, 


the soil upon which this seed was to germinate 


and to flourish.” 


In his consideration of the bearing of 
chemical phenomena upon physiology, medi- 
cine, &e., Liebig touches on the question of 
vital force, and although he shows that many 
of the changes produced under the operations 
of vitality can be imitated in the laboratory, 
he does not rush to the conclusion that the 
vis vite is a mere physical force, as some of 
our philosophers have done. He regards Life 
as something which the chemist cannot ana- 
lyse, nor the natural philosopher discover. 
The following remarks, on the injury inflicted 
by the promulgation of such wild views as 
that life is only a development of physical 
force, are admirable :— 

‘Tf we confess the incompleteness of our know- 
ledge, and simply admit our inability to answer 
the questions which arise as we contemplate the 
phenomena of nature, those questions remain as 
pre »blems for futurity to solve, and excite the at- 
tention and exertions of thousands; zeal is kindled 
and kept alive, and in procs ss of time their solution 
will certainly be accomplished. An explanation 
satisfies the mind; and if the explanation include 
error which is regarded as truth, this arrests the 
activity of the mind, as well as the progress of 
truth itself. The imagination, in thousands of 
eases, gives rise to thousands of errors, and nothing 
is more hurtful to the progress of natural science 
and distort- 


—nothing has more power in linuiipby, 


ing our views of natural phenomena, than an old 


established error. It is infinitely difficult to refute 
a false doctrin . 
conviction that that is true which is really false.” 
“Chemieal action,” says this philosopher, 
“will never be able to produce an eye, a hair, 
or a leaf.” Man cannot create—he may 


examine all that is created, and he may com- | 


bine substances so successfully as to imitate 
the works of nature in their external form. 


but no life is in them; the vitalization of dead | 


precisely because it rests on the | 


matter is in the power of Him only, who | 


from the dust of the earth ereated man a 
living thing, and endowed him with the gran- 
deur of a soul. Liebig’s reasonings on the 
progress of truth are of great interest. He 
has pleasingly shown how the superstition 
and cupidity of man, leading to the study of 
astrology and the pursuit of alchemy, slowly 


advanced towards the establishment of the | 


exact sciences, astronomy and chemistry. 
The anecdotes and remarks given by Liebig, 


in connexion with alchemy, form one of the | 
most interesting chapters in the volume—but 


for these we must refer cur readers to the 
book itself. It is not possible for us to follow 
our author through his examination of the 
various chemical phenomena with which he 


so ably deals—particularly those sections of | 


the science which he may be said to have 
originated—namely, organic chemistry, and its 
connexion with the operations of vitality. We 
should be disposed, did our space permit it, 
to discuss Liebig’s theory of the dependence 
of animal heat upon chemical action, to the 
entire rejection of nervous energy, or the 
other sources of ealorific excitation, which 
are in constant action in the living system. 
It is true that the combustion of carbon in the 
stomach may be regarded one of the 
sources to which must be referred that con- 
stancy of temperature which so curiously is 
maintained in the body in every region of the 
habitable earth. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, that every nervous movement either 
developes heat in, or removes it from, the 
muscular system. Liebig refers this back to 
the stomach and digestion; but when we find 
that we may, by merely expanding a piece of 
India-rubber, produce a rise in the thermo- 


as 


‘meter of many degrees, without the produe- 


. 


tion in any way of chemical change, it is 
evident that mechanical causes may operate 
as—according to the theory of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie—nervous force is supposed to do. 
By the might of his genius Liebig has occa- 
sioned a revolution in many departments of 
chemistry. 
the cause of introducing many errors, which 
promise, unfortunately, to be fixed in the 
public mind; for to his disciples he appears 
to have spoken as by the voice of inspiration. 
Time, the great adjuster of the balance of 
truth, w ill, however, reject these errors from 
the scale. and it will even then be seen that 


the chemist of Giessen will have added much 


to human knowledge. 

These | 
lated by Dr. Gregory, who has with his usual 
ability rendered the author’s meaning with 
that exactness which is sure to arise from a 
correct knowledge of the subject. In one or 
two places, however, Dr. Gregory has intro- 
dueed short editorial notes in the text, which 
we could have wished had been omitted. 
These have reference, in each 
directly or indirectly, to mesmeric ph no- 
mena, and show a very unphilosophical desire 
on the connexion of this most obscure 


We shall not 


Case, 


to insist 


subject with physical science. 


‘Familiar Letters’ have been trans- | : 
Familiar Letters’ have been | adicated the features of it; the characters 


either | 





now argue the question with the Edinburgh 
Professor of Chemistry, but we must submit 
that on any point connected with chemical 
science, he would not receive as evidence such 
statements as he himself puts forward, to 
bolster up his singular views respecting the 
connexion of the supposed mesmeric fluid and 
electricity. 





The Convent and the Harem. 
Pisani. Bentley. 


By Madame 


Tuts novel is a curious mixture of history 
and fiction, originality and translation. The 
scene is laid in Pisa at the time of the wars 
between the Guelphs and Ghibelines. There 
are two historical heroes, the interest being 
divided between Count Ugolino and Ruggieri 
degli Ubaldini, Archbishop of Pisa. Their 


‘story consists of the historical narrative of 


the career of the Count and the Archbishop, 
and is told ina concise and interesting manner. 
Interwoven with this is a love story. The 
title of the work is rather deceptive, for the 
reader naturally looks for descriptions of the 
interior life of those extraordinary contrasts 
the Convent and the Harem! We cer- 
tainly looked for high-wrought pictures and 
curious scenes, by which to test the power 
and skill of the writer. Instead of this, we 
find an evasion, in the shape of two characters 
(and of secondary interest) educated under 
these very different cireumstances, which in- 
fluence the course of their lives. This is very 
ingenious and good in itself, but not 
justify the adoption of such a title, especially 
in the face of two such powerful indi- 
vidualities as Ugolino and the Archbishop. 
The characters of Bianca and Ginevra, as 
types of the Convent and the Hlarem, are 
well drawn and well kept up throughout. 
Much more may be said of Ugolino and the 
Archbishop ; but nearly all the other charac- 
ters In the book are mere sketches, introduced 
to work out the story for the principal cha- 
racters. ‘There is very little deseription of 
local scenery, but several striking historical 
events are well told. The horror of the inha- 
bitants of Pisa, on being awakened the morn- 
ing after a grand ball (which the whole city 
had attended), by the bells of all the churches 
tolling to let the people know that the battle 
with the Genoese was lost, is graphically 
brought before the reader. There is also a 
description of a sea-fight, which is told with 
The account of the inhabitants of Pisa 


does 


force. 


At the same time he has been | going down to the sea-shore after the fight, 


to collect the bodies of the dead which were 
washed ashore, with the historical fact of as 
many as three hundred being found in one of 
the heaps half covered with sea-weed and 
sand, is a truly dreadful picture. 

The authoress states in her preface that 
she has translated very much of her story 
from the Italian novel of Giovanni Rossini, 
entitled ‘Tl Conte Ugolino della Gherardesea, 
ei Ghibelini di Pisa.” We have sufficiently 


are well sustained to the close. The love- 
story isa kind of under-plot, which is very 
well managed, and very interesting. On the 
whole, though most novel-readers will be 
disappointed in the expectations so naturally 
raised by the title of ‘ The Convent and the 
Harem,’ we can assure them they will he 
amply compensated by the foree and variety 
of the materials contained in these volumes. 
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The Old Engagement ; a Spinster’s Story. 
By Julia Day. Bentley. 
Tue story of an ‘Old Engagement’ is a very 
natural-one for a ‘ spinster’ to tell, who, having 
apparently no painful reminiscences of her 
own in connexion with any such subject—no 
blighted affections to brood over, no disap- 


pointed hopes to sigh about—can cheerfully | 


chat away on the affaires du ceur of her 
friends, taking always an affectionate interest 
in their progress, and ever ready to avail 
herself of any circumstance or opportunity, 
however trivial or important, by which she 
can promote the union of ‘‘ two people so ad- 
mirably—so peculiarly—suited to each other,” 
as the Colonel Estcourt and Miss Vaughan, 
the revival of whose old engagement, with its 
happy consummation, forms the main sub- 
stance of the tale which an agreeable Miss 
Brooke is made to tell in this volume of Julia 
Day’s. The materials out of which the story 
is made are the simplest possible, and within 
the smallest compass. 

The fair narrator arrives, on a visit to 


country town, where the Doctor has been for 
some time in practice, on the same day with 
Miss Vaughan, a lady who, though somewhat 
past the bloom of youth, is still mistress of 


two or three other characters which are drawn | ledge, 


with an equal knowledge of human nature. 
The Doctor and his amiable and active house- 
hold economist of a wife, are people one con- 
stantly meets with in soci ty; and Mr. John- 


stone, a fancy clergyman, is well painted. | 


Mrs. Pemberton is consoled for the loss of the 
Colonel by a marriage with this worldly 


| divine ; and an elopement on the part of a 


| 





attractions, both of person and manner, that | 


secure her the attentions and offers of a host 
of admirers. To one or two of these she has 


| young couple, whose loves are promoted by 


parental severity, affords, by its hurried 
arrangements, an agreeable contrast to the 
necessarily tardy progress of the ‘Old En- 
gagement.’ 
naturally written, and affords proof of powers 
capable of producing still better things. 





The Port Royal Logic. 


Baynes. A New Edition. 
Knox. 


THE origin of this treatise, best known in our | 
| country under the name of the ‘Port Royal 
Doctor and Mrs. Grove, who reside inasmall | 


Logic,’ and in other parts of Europe under 
its title of ‘L’Art de Penser,’ is narrated in 
the introduction and in the original preface. 
In a sportive conversation one day at Port 


Royal, a young nobleman, the Duke de: 


Chevreuse, was decrying the scholastic logie, 


}and Arnauld, one of the Jansenist fathers, 


successively been on the point of being united ; | 


but the death of one suitor and the insanity 
of another leave her yet unmarried, when 
Dr. Grove announces that a friend of his 
youth, who has been for some years with his 
regiment in India, has returned to England, 
and is about to pay him an immediate visit. 
This, to the surprise. but evidently the secret 


satisfaction, of Miss Vaughan, turns out to be | 


Colonel Estcourt, to whom she had been en- 
gaged when they were both very young; the 
engagement, however, having been broken 


off by mutual consent, the lady having too | 


proud a heart to enter a family who were 
unreasonably opposed to the match. It is 
some time before there is any very decided 


rapprochement on the part of either, and many | 


circumstances occur, which at first appear to 
operate against a result they are neverthe- 
less contributing to bring about, and which 
the reader feels must, in spite of such appa- 
rent contrarieties, be the consequence of a 
meeting so opportune, and of the daily inter- 
course of persons of dispositions so similar, 
and of tastes and habits so congenial. The 
main cause of this delay in the return to a 
mutual understanding is the close siege which 
a pretty widow in the immediate neighbour- 
hood lays to the heart of the Colonel, and 
who is perpetually proposing some pleasant 
excursion or party, and exercising all the arts 
and ingenuity of the sex, with the view to 
captivate the gallant visitor, the more espe- 
cially as she discovers he has become the 
purchaser of a fine estate in the county. All 
the arts of widowhood, however, are practised 
in vain, and serve but to heighten the con- 
trasi between the tinsel qualities of pretty 
Mrs. Pemberton, and the sterling gold of the 
heart and character of her who had won his 
earliest affections, towards whom his more 
matured sentiments irresistibly attract him, 
and by whom he rejoices to find they are 
unaffectedly reciprocated. The mind of the 
reader will itself conclude the story as regards 
the two main personages. But it would be 
unfair to the author to close this brief notice 
of her book without adding, that there are 


| art. 


said he could, in four or five days, make him 
acquainted with all that was of any use in the 
He thought that the text for this five 
days’ instruction could in a few hours be 
prepared, and began to lay down his proposi- 


tions. The subject was soon found to require | 


more labour than was supposed, and the help 
of other of the Port Royalists was procured. 
The work was chiefly done by Arnauld and 
Nicole. Although written in this off-hand 


| way, the authors were masters of their subject, 
and in about a week a treatise was produced | 
on Logie and the Art of Thinking, one of the | 
most comprehensive and philosophical ever | 


written. It 
1662. 
having been much enlarged in each successive 
In 1678 it was included in the Elzevir 


was first published at Paris in 


issue. 


classics, published at Amsterdam. The Latin | 


translations were very numerous. One at 
Leyden had gone through ten editions before 
the end of the sixteenth century. It has twice 


formerly been translated into English, in | 


1685 and 1716, the latter time by Mr. Ozell, 
ably on the whole, but with omission of 
various parts of the original. 


religious regard to the faithful rendering of 
the original. The few blots and follies of the 
‘Art de Penser’—such, for instance, as the 
account, by St. Augustine, of the miracle at 


Hippo, and the remarks on ecclesiastical | 


miracles—are given by Mr. Baynes, although 
omitted in all editions of the 
testant countries. It is well that the weak- 
nesses even of such men as Pascal, Arnauld, 
and Nicole, should not be hidden. 


noble character and intellectual greatness, 


apart from the one error of the submission of | 


reason, not to Christian faith, but to Church 
authority, a fine testimony is borne in Mr. 
Baynes’ introduction. 
illustrative notes in this second edition form 
an acceptable addition to the work, and the 


‘Tract by Leibnitz (given as an appendix), on 


the Character of Ideas, the Degrees of Know- 


On the whole, the book is very | 


Translated, with | 
Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Spencer | 
Sutherland and | 


In 1682 it had reached a fifth edition, | 


Mr. Baynes, | 
with as good skill as his predecessor in the | 
art of translation, and with greater know- | 
ledge and love of his subject, has also one of | 
the highest qualifications in a translator—a | 


‘Logic’ in Pro- | 


To their | 


The biographical and | 


and the Criterion of Truth. is a Atti, 
and useful supplement to the ‘Art of 7 ee 
ing.’ The only fault we have to find js 
| there are occasional blunders, eyiden: 
haste and carelessness. The first editio 
shamefully faulty in this respect, pea 
Baynes apologized, by saying that the 
part of the translation was made 
through the press, and the sheets were not 
| revised by him. The second edition stil} 
contains more errors than ought, after such 
an admission, to be found, alt 
a work of such extent. 
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Correspondance entre le Comte de Miraheay 
et le Comte de la Marck, Pe ndant Le s années 
1789, 1790, et 1791. Recueillie, mise en 
ordre, et publiée par M. Ad. de Bacourt, 
ancien Ambassadeur de France pris la 
Cour de Sardaigne. 3 vols. Williams and 


Norgate. 
Aveustus Marie Raymond Arenberg, the 


second son of the Duke of Arenberg, was 
born at Brussels in 1753. His father. while 


attached to the service of Austria, bore 
himself with great gallantry in some of the 


battles of the Seven Years’ war. His erand- 
father by the mother’s side, the Count de la 
Marck, was a subject of France, and com- 
mander of a regiment of foot. Augustus 
Raymond was adopted by the Count de la 
Marck, whose name he assumed, and to tlie 
command of whose regiment he succeeded. 
A German by birth, an Austrian by parent- 
| age, and a Frenchman by his allegiance, the 
Prince of Arenberg and Count de la Marck 
| belonged to the numerous class of foreign 
courtiers who surrounded Louis \ V1. and his 
unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. He 
was a witness of the progress of the first 
French Revolution, and of the decline and 
final overthrow of the royal power, which he 
strove zealously, but ineffectually, to support. 
As the Queen’s countryman, he had her con- 
‘fidence. As a French officer, he formed a 
connecting link between her and the Count 
de Merey, the Austrian Ambassador, whose 
familiarity with the Queen excited much 
heartburning and jealousy in the minds 
of the national party. As 
| intimately acquainted with the 
France, he had a clearer view of the dangers 
which threatened that country than was vouch- 
safed to most of the party men and politicians 
|of the time; and while he dreaded those 
dangers, and trembled at their irresistibl 
progress, he above all others discerned the 
means to avert the coming evils. This 


: : 
a foreigner, 


' 
vt ; 
aimairs ol 


eminent and 
and fore- 


the Cabinet with the most 
| moderate of the popular party, 


Mirabeau, whose eloquence he feared, whose 
' talents he admired, but the aristocratic and 
monarchical leanings of whose character he 
| knew how to appreciate and turn to account. 
| Ever since the opening of the National As- 
| sembly, the Count de la Marck made steady 
but cautious advances to atiract the aitention 
and to gain the confidence of the popular 
| orator: and having succeeded in this object 
beyond his expectations, he turned to the 
| most difficult portion of his task, ant o 
| deavoured to remove the prejudices on the 
part of the royal family which stood in - 
way of Mirabeau’s preferment to power. 
Mirabeau himself had lent a willing ¥ = 
his proposals. At the very outset of gr 
| intercourse he entreated De la Marck to 


means, in his opinion, was a coalition ot 


most among these he placed the Count of 
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“tell the people in the castle that his 
dispositions were rather for than agains‘ 
them.” And on another occasion, when tak: ) 
to task for the inconsisteney which made his 
public discourses so contradictory to his 
private feelings, he cried out impatiently, 
‘What position indeed can I possibly take? 
The Government will have none of me, and 
I have no standing place, except in the re- 
volutionary opposition, unless, indeed, I wish 
to lose my popularity, and with it my power. 
The armies are drawn up; now is the time 
either to negotiate or to fight. The Govern- 
ment does neither, and the game it plays is 
very dangerous.” This language is. suili- 
ciently plain, and reveals at onee the motives 
and the objects of that dangerous and 
influential man, who, knowing the critical 
situation of his country, and the incapa- 
city of the men who were called to ad- 
minister to her affairs, entered into op- 
position for the purpose of compelling the 
cabinet and the court to avail themselves of 
his services. It was therefore but natural 
that he should have met the advances of the 
Count de la Marek with eagerness; but it was 
equally natural in the ministers that they 
should have shrunk from the alliance with a 
statesman who surpassed them in political 
sagacity and energy,and in the king and queen 
that they should abhor coming in contact with 
a man whose monarchical opinions they were 
unable to appreciate, and whose violent lan- 
guage against their favourites had long been 
as a thorn in their sides. It was here indeed 
that the Count de la Marck’s negotiations 
met with almost insurmountable obstacles. 
When he informed the Queen of his acquaint- 
ance with Mirabeau, for the especial purpose 
of preparing her mind for a future connexion 
with that politician, she received his com- 
munieations with a mixed feeling of kindness 
and supercilious disdain. “I have the 
strongest faith in your good intentions,” said 
she, “ but you will never do anything with 
him. I trust we shall never be reduced to 
the extreme 
course to Mirabeau.” This was strong lan- 
guage and plain. Mirabeau, on the other 
hand, could not understand why the Court 








can possibly speak to the King or the Queen, | that to work is to pray. We might say of good 
| kings, that to serve them is to acknowledge their 


y 8] 
try to convince them that they are lost, and 


France too, unless the royal family leave 
Paris. I am thinking of a plan for their 
escape ; can you possibly assure them that 
they may rely on me ?” 

His advice was, that the King should retire 
into Normandy, and from that loval and well- 
disposed province appeal against the Parisians, 
not to the nohility or to foreign powers, but to 
the French nation at large. The memorial 
which contained this advice, and the reasons 
with which Mirabeau supported it, never 
reached the king; it was pooh-poohed by 
some members of the roval family. It was 
as late as March in the following year that 
the King and Queen were at length induced 
to have recourse to “ that extreme wretched- 
ness” of appealing to Mirabeau, and even 
then they did not venture to disoblige their 
ministers, and especially M. Necker, by a 
public acknowledgment of the step they 
thought it necessary to take. It was the 
King’s idea that Mirabeau had conjured 
up the tempest by some mysterious and 
inexplicable means; by mysterious and inex- 
plicable means, he thought, the same man 
could lull the storm, if he would only try. 
The King’s appeal to Mirabeau was an intrigue 
rather than an act of state, and as an intrigue 
it frustrated its object, for Mirabeau, the 
politician, the orator, and the journalist, was 
the last man to succeed in a conspiracy either 
for or against the throne. The duties with 
which the King charged him—to mature 
plans for the restoration of order, and to 


ee — 


; one l had hy me. 


report on the progress of events—were faith- | 


fully exeeuted as far as he was concerned, 
but his memorials were scarcely ever attended 


to. Still he persevered, and searcely a day | 


passed without a note or memorial which he 
sent to the Court. These notes were the 
result of his observations on the progress of 
the National Assembly, the tendencies of the 
parties, and the measure by which the King 


| ought to combat or foil their violence. THis 


wretchedness of having re- | 


| tocratie titles. 


should decline accepting salvation at his | 


hands. In September (1789) he said to De la 
Marck, ‘“* What can these people think of? 
Do they, or do they not, see the abyss which 
opens at their feet?” And a few days after- 
and Queen will perish! You will live to see 
the mob trampling on their corpses.” 
on seeing how much his friend was shocked by 


they will trample on their corpses! 
don’t understand the dangers of their posi- 
tion, and yet they ought to be informed of 
them.” : 

It appears from Mirabeau’s various letters, 
and from the notes of the Count de la Marck, 
that the former was altogether a stranger to 
the disgraceful scenes of the 5th and 6th 
October, and that the suspicions which de- 
Signated him a 
popular convulsion which led to the butcheries 
at Versailles, and to the capture of the King, 
were chiefly founded on the spirit of pro- 
pheey which Mirabeau betrayed in his con- 
Vversations on the dangers which he foresaw 
were about to overwhelm the royal family. 
It is a fact that Mirabeau passed the two 
eventful days in company with the Count de 
la Marck, and that on the 7th he appealed to 


And | 


1s the mover and leader of the 


the latter in the following terms :—“ If you | 


first important note of this kind is dated 
the 20th June, 1790, and treats of the Marquis 
of Lambel’s motion on the abolition of aris- 
That abolition had been voted 
the night before. Mirabeau, whom the bill 
reduced to the state of plain M. Riquetti, had 
not been in the House when the bill was 
passed, but in his memorial he assails it in 
the most unequivocal terms ; he calls it an act 


wards he exclaimed, “ All is lost! the King | of insanity, to which La Fayette was “ either 


stupidly or perfidiously ” a party. 
We extract part of another note, because 
it contains a full and evidently a true sum- 


this expression, he repeated, ‘Yes! 1 say | mary of Mirabeau’s political opimons :— 
) ssion, ; y | 
You | 


| time when I saw nothing in the court but its 


“T defended the principles of monarchy at a 
weakness. and when, a stranger to the soul and 
the thoughts of Maria Theresa, I had no right to 
rely on this august auxiliary. I have fought for 
the right of the throne when I was mistrusted, and 
when every step of mine, maligned by evil-minded 
persons, appeared asa snare and a delusion. I 
served the king, when I knew that from a just but 
mistaken prince I had no right to expect either 
benefactions or rewards. What then shall I do 
now, since confidence has revived my courage, and 
since gratitude has converted my principles into 
duties? I will be what I always have been—the 
champion of monarchical power, LIMITED BY THE 
of liberty, GUARANTEED BY MO- 
NARCHICAL PoweR. My heart will go the path 
which my reason alone traced for me; or, to speak 
more corre ctly, in spite of most unhoped-for acts of 
erace, my soul acknowledges no new sentiment, 
Mixed up with affection and respect, gratitude 
dws lhe d there already. It is said of the divinity, 


LAW; the apostle 


benefactions.” 

This tone may possibly be shocking to per- 
sons of more sensitive nerves and greater 
delicacy in money matters, than could enter 
into the constitution of a man whose career 
had been a practical illustration of the adage 
that ‘‘man’s life consists of getting into 
scrapes and getting out of them again.” We 
will not defend it, but those who would con- 
demn Mirabeau on this score, we would re- 
mind of the language which Pitt held ona 
similar oeeasion to the Duke of Neweastle, 
and which an eminent French writer ascribes 
to that despair which a man of genius who is 
conscious of his own talents must feel, when 
vear passes after year, without an opportunity 
for him to reveal the strength and power of 
his mind. Mirabeau, in particular, was always 
poor and hampered with debts. His pecu- 
niary necessities form an important feature 
in his life, and also in his correspondence with 
the Count dela Marck. The first transaction 
of this kind took place in September, 1789, 
a short time after ms father’s death. We 
quote it in the Count’s own words:— 

‘One day in September, Mirabeau called very 
early in the morning, and said, with evident dis 
tress, * My friend, you can do me a great favour,’ 
¥ said l. 

“**Tsearcely know what to say. 

a farthing. Lend me some money.’ 

** | offered him a rouleau of fifty louis, the only 
He thanked Ine, and said, - 
do not know when I shall give it back. I have not 
had time to inquire into my father’s affairs, and 
my relations are already bringing suits against me.’” 

De la Marck protested that he was happy 
to oblige him, and thereby to contribute to 
the independence of his talents and his 
character :— 

‘* The slight service I rendered him,” 
Count de la Marck, 
into the details of his financial position, and thus I 
obtained the conviction that this man, whom eve ry 
body represented as venal, had never sacrificed any 
one of his principles to the alleviation of his pecu 
miary distresses, He denounced the system of 
agiotage in pamphlets, which brought him no re 
turn, while the agioteurs offered him large sums to 
ensure his support, or at least to purchase his 
silence. And while he declined their offers, he 
pawned his books and clothes at the Mont de Piéteé. 
He wrote a pamphlet on the Bank of St. Charles, 
and that bank endeavoured vainly to prevent its 
publication, by the most advantageous pecuniary 
propositions. He refused all and everything. And, 
at a later period, he was accused of having been 
subsidized by the Duke of Orleans. At the very 
moment when it was said that the coffers of that 
prince were open to him, he came to me, and with 
much doubt and embarrassment, asked me for the 
loan of a few louis d'or. I believe it to be my duty, 
as far as I am concerned, to crush the odious im 
putations which have been promulgated by almost 
all the books that have been published on the French 
Revolution, and I repeat again and again, that 
Miraheau has never sacrificed hia principles to his 


siti Speak 
I have not got 


adds the 


‘oave me some right to enter 


yp cuniary intereata.”’ 

The memoir which the Count de la Marck 
affixed to his collection of Mirabeau’s notes 
and letters, as well as the editor's notes, 
abound in vivid descriptions and striking 
anecdotes of the persons and events of the 
first French Revolution. They bear witness 
to the all but general aversion in which the 
politicians of that time held M. Necker, 
whose incapacity was felt by many, though 
none had so deep and painful a presentiment of 
the terrible consequences it was to entail upon 
the King andthe country as Mirabeau, whose 
chief object it was to force that functionary 
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from a position, the duties of which he | and mastered by some of the most energetic 
knew not how to discharge with success or to | and wicked men of the time, his very vis in- 
resign with honour. Some of his sallies | ertie bore him onwards; nor had he, in the 
against the pragmatic father of Madame de | course of that disastrous career, the strength | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





He then, in the year before Christ fifty fix 
W ith ambition unsated, did « arneatly Par Ya 
To add to the roll of his conquests and fur, 
This then scarce known island, Britanni . it: ‘na 1e,”” 
l 3 name, 


ante ecing } 2 . 
Chapter II. begins in strains equally mellifluent - 





Staél will always be worthy of being remem- | of mind to resist or to stop, and much less to 
bered. Thus, when compelled to speak his | 
mind to the Prince de Foix, one of the most 

















| retrace his steps. 


We have endeavoured to point out, as far as 





6¢ Wha merit: tee : 
The maritime German piratical traders. 


Who now had become this island’s invader 


And whom we have eall’d by the o neral nan 
A me Here name 























2 
ignorant and zealous of Necker’s admirers, | our space would permit, whatever there is re- In nation» tribe ee nctly speaking, the same, 
who addressed him with—‘ Nous n’avons pas | markable, new. and striking in the volumes They were ai Teme et “— 
parlé de M. Necker,” and prejudiced the | which M. de Bacourt has given to the world. | jut we have quoted enough to make ¢ ; 
question by immediately adding, “Ah, par | We consider them as a valuable contribution | the author his claim to have written an Es on 
exemple! voili un homme!”” Mirabeau re- | to the history of a time which has elicited | 2%4 diverting history, of which two out of et ae 
plied gravely, and with a low bow, “Ah!/| an overwhelming mass of documentary and | P@'ts are published. os : 
oui! c'est un grand joueur des gobelets!”’ other evidence, and which, in spite of all the | The Spiritual Exposition of the Apocal : 
Of M. de la F ayette, we learn that, in the | revelations which have come to the public| the writings of Dikatedl Rsedeakece: in few a 
Count de la Marck’s opinion, he was fond | notice, stands much in need of illustration. | and confirmed by ancient and nudlore: tthevtbies E 
of “ distinction and fashion in persons and | It is, perhaps, the very cloud of witnesses | By the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A. Long. : 
things; ’ but that, in spite of this predilection, | which obscures the events of the first French | __™2n and Co. ar ay. : ‘ 
his own manners were awkward. He was/| Revolution. Over-information is, perhaps, | We doubt much whether the laborious compiler of \ 
very tall, and had very red hair; he danced | as fatal to the interests of history as a want | this commentary, on reaching the close of his y 
without grace, and was a bad horseman. M. | of information, for truth is lost amidst a | fourth volume, possessed any more clear and de- : 
de la Fayette, however, had plenty of horses, | number of conflicting views and statements. on ho = get ee ne ae te i 
and very liberally lent them to all his friends. | We do not, therefore, think that M. de ne Fo sspnse Ris wuny of Swedenborg. Of ‘ : 
His house was large and open to all, and his Bacourt has acted judiciously in tacking the aan ial ak tna io | rp p 
dinners were excellent. The rest we take in | Count dela Marck’s correspondence with that practical - but of the perenar hci pry tig tay » 
De la Marck’s own words:— | of the Counts of Montmorin and Mercy, and | lation only a vague confused wr pone ad. ; tl 
‘‘The society which surrounded the Duke of | of Messrs. Cabanis, Duquesnoy, and Pellerie, | The very name, a ‘Spiritual Exposition,” su gests a 
Orleans at Monceaux, was distinguished rather by | to his ‘ Correspondence with Mirabeau,’ which | ® ™ystical and undefined treatment of the subject . 
its gaiety than by its morals. Deep drinking was | is bulky enough for all ends and purposes. | for which two of the mottoes on the title-page fur- . 
the order of the day. This sort of amusement be- | This is almost the only exception we have to | ther prepare us. The first, from Pererius, notifies of 
came fashionable among the young men, and | make to a work, which for candour, informa- | that ‘‘according to the opinion of many, the Apo- y 
although M. de la Fayette was not gifted in that 'tion, and good feeling, stands pre-eminent calypse must altogether be incomprehensible with- " 
direction, he thought it his duty not to remain | , o the mass of ? ] I out an especial revelation from God." The second A 
behindhand. The Vieomte de Noailles was the |. -°.3. ys pn sgeeprea gee works that have | from Swedenborg, says that “all things written in 
deepest drinker of the young men. He was tall | appeared on the same period. | this prophetic book are written concerning the 
and well made; he danced, rode, and gambled in a | = ee : | last judgment, but by representatives and corre Ti 
superior style. Him M. de la Fayette chose for his TOTTORS | spondences.” Two sentences, the one of Sweden- Ai 
model; he tried, constantly though unsuccessfully, | ,,__, P thes | borg and the other of his disciple, Mr. Clis. old, pl 
ho Gilets 14 tle footsteps. Can Gen. at Glnuer. England before the Norman Conquest. Van Voorst. | will give sufficient idea of the spirit in which the co 
when the Vicomte de Noailles was absent, La | 7"¢ History of England in smoothly-fowing Verse, | Exposition is written, and the kind of knowledge to M 
Fayette drank until he could not stand, and we from Cesar’s first Invasion. Parts I. and IL. | be expected from it. A long quotation from the th 
had to take him down stairs to his carriage. While | ,, By Henry L. Watts. Law. | § Apocalypse Explained,’ of Swedenborg, ends a 
thus borne along, he implored us ‘ to he sure and THESE two books we notice together, as their sub- | thus:—‘‘ From these considerations it may be th 
tell Noailles how bravely he had drank.’ ” | Joct —_ _ —the y+ Pree on England, and | manifest, that this book, as well as the prophe ti- 4 an 
. . ° elr ect > Si — » struc ) ) _Y - rr, - Pr 4 a ' . é : i 2G 
Pace lke these ae starting to thore whose | far oases aits act ie ears | usta Od Tetament comet 
knowledge of M. de la I ayette 1s chiefly de- | tive merits. The ‘History of England before the | spiritual sense he hao au 1 ul S be mi 
rived from the Parisienne. They jar unplea- Norman Conquest’ is a clear and concise com- p ade ‘eo ‘ sonatas seg: Tiveenrcg eae the . 
santly on ears which are accustomed to the | pendium of all that is known of the early records | whole word is understood according to that sense.” y 
sonorous sounds of— of our country, written in a style pleasing and | To which Mr. Clissold responds :—‘‘In these re- 
“ poet einer one masses profondes, ’ popular, and containing matter that will both marks of Swedenborg there are two things to be So: 
Creat la liberté Frrig. oocryplews -igal interest and instruct the young. I he author has | noticed :—one, that writers who had previously ap 
C’est La Fayette en cheveux blancs.” already written some excellent juvenile works, | commented on the Apocalypse knew nothing of Ph 
Sis ten hs to Shute bee satis Coat the aie Pee the iid art of giving a simple yet | the intellectual and spiritual sense of the word ; rec 
‘‘liberté des deux mondes” went te America, | ” The ring 3 5 ie 2. Bee eo Oe and the other, that it could not be known without shi 
Suan det Weanak Ae Wanita, cacedcad | | ¢ . ool his ory is be Strange composition. }a revelation from heaven. F rom such a writer hos 
in _4Noailles conceived | The title-page is itself a curiosity. he History | ordinary minds can hope for little satisfaction, and Bat 
the plan of such an expedition. | of England, in smoothly-flowing rhyme, from | the book can only be valued by those who, with Mr. Sor 
On the subject of the Duke of Orleans, and | Czsar’s first Invasion to Queen Victoria's time :— | Clissold, believe in the inspiration of the Swedish ing 
the part he played in the Revolution, the Wherein the date of each event mysticand enthusiast. That there are sufficient num- Cor 
opinions of the Count de la Marck are, if _ Of import isinserted; bers of educated readers in England to invite and PS 
not unprecedented, at least singular. He adipic mn‘ each ml tag repay the publication of the huge Swedenborgian whi 
describes the Duke as a weak and childish | May therein much laakriction fad. treatises every now and then issuing from the press, wh 
man, full of littlenesses and hobbies, and aap toe hors free familiar style — greatly surprises us. To the general reader, or oF ; =6mat 
attesty incapable of bestowing emer nes n — an erem ne eneentie the theological library, the omnes value of at . uni 
for any length of time upon a serious object.| Be Henry L. Watts, author of ‘Vision of! peerage onan - be crgesieaonate 308 007 vas' 
His greatest efforts fell short of a phrase or | Nature,’ ‘ Poems,’ &c.” Such is the ; Lr on whe ek Peelasens, oe B.. 
; | i , s, Xe. Such is the programme. | and modern, Catholic and Protestant. 1eSe and 
of aw me | or pleasant word. He was indolent, | Diversion, truly, Mr. Watts affords to his reader. | render the work of considerable use as @ book of : " 
lazy, and careless of his own interests. He | But for the tolerable correctness of the facts, we | reference, though of little value as a formal expo- ; The 
hated the Royal family with all the obstinacy | would imagine the whole thing was written in sition. . ‘ Tm, 
of his petty and frivolous mind, and it is this | Jest. 28 a Comic History of England in rhyme. | 4 Catechis 1 Handbook of Regimental Stand. | frst 
hate which M. de la Marck quotes as the | Here is a specimen of the style of the chronicles :— | ~ a the, - i rf Pos Walshe, Brevet befo 
vause Of his opposition. His timidity was so | “ A few years after this—in four ninety-four, Captain. "Thacker. - , aoee 
great, that he could never be induced to speak | stag he ple Hae ag sap tee head For the double purpose of assisting junior omwers = 
in public; and on two important occasions, | All of hen talindaies wot tania, | in the exemination now required for promotion 1 _— 
when short speeches were written out for him, | Which consisted in venturing hither to find ' the rank of lieutenant, and of serving as 4 genial the 
he coughed, stammered, and at length fairly | T°" ems!ves better homes than were those left behind.” | hook to all regimental officers on matters oo ee Ling 
fainted, overwhelmed by the task of reading Very good reason, if not very good rhyme, of the | petually recurring duty, this us ful sens rs _ 
a few words from a piece of paper. Such was | 58Xon invasion! That we may not do’ Mr. Waits | has been prepared. Besides the re ated i 
the man who, in the Revolution, allowed him- "°° by seeming to select an unfavourable spe- | Ing orders, full instruction 18 g'" soot courts time 
self to be dragged from one scene of horror cimen of what he calls his ‘smoothly-flowing rhyme,’ and drill, guards ne gg Fag * ay Act, pay be s 
to another, until he at length voted for the are 78 SNe GARRERAENNIINNS 5 Se uaa wr tee Pani eon pater A “and ail 2a th 
; ‘ «© Wha - — A oe . and allowances, penslv al Se » ; 
death of the head of his house. Surrounded | mvindan a eee pe | sabjects reiting 2 the military service. In the i 
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Appendix a great variety of furms are given, for | 


reports, certificates, returns, passes, requisitions, 
and other documents, which officers on detach- 


ment, or march, or special duty, may require to 
prepare. Clear in its plan, accurate in its infor- 
mation, and copious in its details. Captain 
Walshe’s handbook will save any officer from 


being at a loss, 
efficient service. 
Annuaire List rig te Univrersel d Lesur pour 1850. 
Paris: Desplaces. 

ANNUAL registers are very useful things when care- 
fully and impartially compiled, and that of Lesur 
is one of the best on the continent ; though perhaps 
it may be accused of exalting French events above 
all others, and narrating most 

French leaning. The present volume is equal to 
any of the thirty-two that have preceded it. But 
it is to be regretted that it should have been 
brought out so long after the conclusion of the 
year to which it belongs. There can be no reason 
why, with proper attention and industry, an annual 
register should not be produced immediately on 
the conclusion of the year. The frequ ney of 
revolutions in France affords the compilers and 
publishers of 
English brethren do not possess 
them into series. Thus the thirty-two volumes of 
Lesur are divided into three series—one comprising 
the Restoration the other 
Revolution of 1830, and ending with the downfall 
of Louis Philippe —and the third beginning with 
the Revolution of 1848, which is still running its 
fitful course. 


CGNRRUALLES 


Angel or, Words of for over- 
coming the World. Edited by the Rev. James 
Morris, D.D. Charles Gilpin. 

Tuts little volume, chiefly derived from 

American work, contains a number of moral and 

pious maxims, intended to minister counsel or 

comfort. Meeting with the original treatise, Dr. 

Morris has revised it, and adapted it especially to 

the young, containing for susceptible minds 

germs of the good and the beautiful. Many are 


Voices Counsel 


as 


so far as instruction can secure | 


things with a certain | 


a facility which their | 
that of dividing 


starting with the | 


an | 


the great and holy thoughts condensed in these | 


angel-words, such as would have pleased Herder, 
as he lay in the languor of his last illness, saying 
to his son, “‘ Give me some great thought, that I 
may quicken myself with it!” 

with Sketches on 


City Mi ib and. Cit 7] Manne rs - 
Houses. Groom- 


‘Change and at the Coffee 

bridge. 
Some years ago the substance of this book 
appeared under the title of ‘The City, or the 
Physiology of London Business,” and was well 
received. No book, indeed, at that time gave in 
short compass so clear and correct an account of 
London commercial and financial affairs. The 
Bank, the Stock Exchange, Lloyd's, the North and 
South American and other Coffee-houses, the lead- 
ing Mercantile Firms, Private Bankers, Joint Stock 
Companies, are among the subjects treated. The 
former volume appeared before the railway mania, 
which furnishes matter for a new chapter, and the 
whole work has undergone revision, and the infor 
mation brought down to the present time. The 
uninitiated who wish to have some idea of that 
vast and strange mundus in mundo, the City, will 
find information here given in an amusing style 
and simple narrative form. 

The Pre vention and Cure of MARY Chronic Dise 18es 
hy Move ments. By M. Roth, M.D. Churchill. 
Tuis book is divided into three sections: in the 
first, the history of the treatment by movements 
before and since the time of Ling is given; in the 
second, the doctrine of the general and specific 
movements, and of their effects, according to the 
present state of this science; and in the third, 
the treatment of certain diseases by movements. 
Ling was born in 1766, at Smaland in Sweden, 
and was educated for the church. After acting 
48 tutor in a family for some years, he entered the 
army, and subsequently taught fencing. At this 
time a ‘ new and elevated idea’ took possession of 
his mind. Ling looked on anatomy and physiology 


“8 the basis of gymnastics, and so he studied them. | 


In 1814, he was appointed director of a royal gym- 
nastic institution at Stockholm: and in 1834. “* his 
sovereign raised him to the dignity of a Professor 
and Knight of the Order of the North Star.” It is 
clear that this subject offers a wide field for quackery ; 
and although we believe that many chronic affee- 
tions may be benefited by exercise, and especially 
by that kind of exercise termed gymnastics, still 
we think Dr. Roth has, in the book before us, over- 
stepped the bounds of experience and common sense, 
in the value he attaches to grymnastic movements 
in treatment of disease. His book would 
lead us to regard him, not as a physician recom- 
exercises In some forms of dis 


the 


mending gymnastic 
ease, but as the advocate of a new system of thera- 
peutics. The type and paper of the work are most 
excellent, and the numerous woodcuts illustrative 
of the different kinds of movement recommended 


i are faultless. 





SUMMARY. 


GIF’ BOOKS, 


The Keepsake for 1852 is the last worthy repre- 
sentative of a class of publications once in high 
favour, under the generic title of ‘ Annuals.’ It is 
edited by Miss Power, niece of Lady Blessington, 
under whose direction it used to appear. When 
we say that among the literary contributors are 
Charles Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, and Barry Corn- 
wall, it will be known that there are things worth 
reading in the volume, and that the letter-press is 


not here, as in most annuals, mere waste paper, 


decently to divide the engravings, and to supply | 


materials for the binder to exercise his skill upon, 
This, alas ! 
annuals, and even of too much of this present 
. Keepsake.’ But the good here over thie bad predo 
minates, pieces by Miss Power herself helping to 
keep up the tone of the book. The article of most 
note is Carlyle’s rhapsody on the Opera, about 
which he writes with somewhat just satire, ‘‘ hating 
in all things, and in ‘ amusements, 
which are voluntary and not compulsory things, 
abhorring it most impatiently of all.” Of the Hay- 
market Opera, the account, in fine, is this: 

‘* Lustres, candelabra, painting, gilding at disere- 
tion, a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that 
commanded the wonderful lamp, fitted up by the 
genies, regardless of expense. Upholstery and the 
outlay of capital could do no more. Artistes, too, 
as they are called, have been got together from all 
ends of the world, regardless likewise of expense, 
for singing and dancing, of them even 
geniuses in their craft. But the two muses, Eu- 


LA raciti 


some 


terpe and Melpomene, were, I could see, but the 
vehicle of a kind of science which I judged to be 


Paphian rather. Coletti and Cerito, and the 
rhythmic art, were but accompaniments here.” 
The opera, according to Mr. Carlyle, so far as 
music is concerned, is among the shams of the age, 
‘“Song here not divinely inspired, but avowedly | 
mad, divorced from sense and fact, of this present | 
life, with its hells of sweating tailors, distressed | 
needlewomen, and the like, the appropriate | 
heaven!’ The story by Mr. Dickens is told with 
his usual power of feeling and skill of language. | 
Of the engravings of ‘The Keepsake’ we have | 
already spoken, (ante, p. 527.) 
An amusing collection of Christmas home co- 
medies has been prepared by Mr. Robert Brough, 
—A Cracker Bon-bon for Christmas Parties. The 
old stories of ‘King Alfred and the Cakes,’ ‘ Wil 
liam Tell,’ and ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ are cle- 
verly burlesqued. The illustrations and some of 
the jokes are ludicrously comic, but there is more 
true wit in some of the minor pieces at the end of 
the volume. In the piece, ‘ How the last Act of 
Hamlet was written,’ a fairrebuke is given to the ido- 
lators of Shakspere, the author venturing to suppose 
that even he could sometimes write weakly, and that 
his faults are faults, and not beauties, which blind 
ignorance cannot discover. “ Aliquando dormitat 
bonus Homerus,” Mr. Brough thinks, may be applied 
to Shakspere too,t hough hardly from ‘excess of 
sack,’ as this legend hints. | 
Of books intended chiefly or wholly to please | 


is all that could be said of most of these 


| nov elist. 


| the eve, we have The Floral Months of England, a 
beautiful set of coloured engravings of native 
flowers of different seasons, by Miss J. KE. Giraud, 
who has previously published works of a similar 
kind, ‘The Flowers of Shakspere and Milton.’ 
In Floral Poems with Pictures in the Flowers, there 
is some good drawing, but figures introduced make 
the book fit only for a passing Valentine gift. 

| The poetry is by Mr. F. W. W. Bayley. 

To The Court Alh with the engravings from 
John Hayter’s portraits of the English aristocracy, 
have formerly referred under the Fine Arts 

(p Of the literature of this volume the less 

said the better, composition bombastic, and 

flattery so fulsome, little consisting with the simple 
and tasteful way in which the pictures appear. 

Pen and pencil were never more unequally yoked, 

One of the descriptions, for instance, thus com 

mences: ‘The charming features in the page 

before us seem to smile upon us from a bower of 


we 
803), 


St) 


genealogical trees, bearing goiden apples more 
rich than those of the Hesperides.” The writer 
of such stuff ought to be made showman to a 
travelling wax-work exhibition, or a provincial 
Tussaud gallery. 

lijustrati it the Five Sense 8, by Ht. kK, Browne, 
we cannot consider worthy of the reputation of 
‘ Phiz,’ though they have clever points which would 
do credit to an artist less known. There is most 
originality inthe personification of the Five Senses 
on the cover. In the school scene, where the boy 
is about to have practical illustration of the sense 


of ‘feeling,’ we are too much reminded of ‘ The 
Frown.’ 
AMERICAN GIFT-BOOKS, 
’ . . 7 
From America we have before us the best illus 
trated works of the season. Good progress we 


have to report; but our Transatlantic cousins have 
still a long way to travel before they come up to 
European art. The Book of Home Beauty, edited 
by Mrs. Kirkland, and 7he /lome-Book of the Pie 
fu ‘exquc, we must almost exce pt from this crene ral 
remark—a higher stvle of art being attained than 
we have yet seen in American works of the class. 
The letter-press is also on the whole superior to 
that of English annuals and books of illustration. 
The twelve beauties of the in The Book of 
Home Beauty for 1852, are not, perhaps, so strk 
number of English ladies in the 
‘but two or three might well appear 


States, 


ing as the sam 
‘Court Album ; 


| among the elile of our arist CTACY for form and 


feature, while in intellectual expression the 
equality is greater. Besides, all the ‘ American 
ladies’ here presented are matrons. The drawings 
are by Mr. Charles Martin, and the steel engrav- 
ings by various artists. The Home Book of the 
Picturesque contains thirteen engravings from as 
many of the best landscape painters: Washington 
Irving, W. C. Bryant, N. P. Willis, other 
well-known writers, are among the literary contri- 
butors. 


A new work, The Female Prose-Writera of 
America, appears as a companion to The Female 
Poets of America, of which there is also a new 
edition. There are forty-eight names, many of 
them. we fear, not much known in England, 
Short biographical notices are given, with extracts 
from their works, and portraits of eight of the most 
distinguished, beginning with Miss Sedgwick, the 
Female writers seem to have a larger 
share of the conducting of periodical literature in 
the United States than with usin England. The 
new edition of the ‘ Female American Poets’ calla 
for little remark, except that the engravings, 
wretchedly bad in 1848, when the book waa first 
published, look worse for 1852—a long period for 
improvement in a country so rapidly progressive. 

The Snow-flake is a pretty enough compilation 
from ancient and modern sources —Vandyck and 
Frank Stone being among the illustrators, and 
Howitt, Douglas Jerrold, and Mias Mitford, among 
the littfrateurs. The name, the publisher says, is 
‘intended to express the spotless character of the 
book, which has been kept constantly in view in 
all parts of its preparation, from the faultless 
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whiteness of the P ape ¢ to the pure and elevating Mitford’ 8s PR alli tions of Literary L ife, 3 vols., {1 lls. 6d. | ree nt re port to the 


Soci Anti [ 
Th > Monthly Christian Spectator, 18: 51, 8vo, cloth, 7s. iquaries, me 
sentiments imprinted upon it"! Phis is from } hila- Niebuhr’s (B. C.) Life and Letters, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 32s. | Price mentions the discove ry of a tessellat d pa 
delphia, whence also come Christmas Blossoms for | Norica; or Tales of Nurnberg, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. | ment, of such a size that it e xtends under the 
185 2, a collection of stories for young pe ople, by Notes of Sermons preached by Rev. T. Jones, 12mo, 5s. | church at the cor ner of Hugcin ae ler t L€ 
| Parke’s (S.) Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 4s. 6d _ —_— a a 
cle Thomas, v sngravings after English | Parke’s (S.) Ele y a . y, 4s. 6d. street—traces odleet’ 4 awe 
U n is, vith e 5 5 € | Paul’s (W.) Interpretation of Text of Genesis, Svo, 18s. street trace of 1t appearing in the adjoining 
painters. + , Perverter (The) in High Life, 8vo, cloth, 5s. street. Now this m: iy have been the pavement of 
In The Proverbialist and the Poet, a collection of | Queen Philippa’s Golden Booke, post 8vo, ‘loth, 73. 6d. | a house or p ilace of the Roman P riod: but 4 : 
. ° . * . ms . U, VUL Coupled 
brief sentences on many subjects is given from | teid’s (Capt. N.) Desert Home, 12mo, eloth, 7s with the fact that the bones and hor prem cng 
a . . Roden’s (E arl) Progress of Re formation in ireland, Ss. 6d. ns Of animals, 
standard authors, as well as from national floating | g05tt's Poetical Works, 12mo, morocco, 10s | in very large quantities, are so frequently 4 
wisdom, in form of proverbs. The editor, James | smith’s Life and Death of Little Red Riding Hood, 3s. 6d. | covered with Roman remains on the sites ond 
Orton, with considerable labour, has gathered | Snowden’s Magistrate’s Assistant, 2nd edition, 12mo, 38s. 6d. the vicinity of our London church we ar 1 
: ' +6 Staite’s Fables for Children, 18mo, cloth, 3s ; pea : ee WO BES 100 to 
that he calls ‘Sands of Gold, sifted from the flood | 5*'te§ Fab ; , 10, € » 3S. aw : a cae hes ; 
what he call nds of , t Rauihaha Cidads Platine. tien. aanke. te. prefer the opinion that it once formed the nay ; 


of literature, or the wisest sayings of Solomon, | Tales from History of England, by G. P. R. James, 3s. 6d. | Of a temple. While these discoveries ar: iger “20 
Shakspere, and Tupper, illustrated by the poets,’ | Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Child of the Church of England, 3s. | taking place. works are published 


as suffici show the tl be | Tytler’s Lelia at Home, 12mo, cloth, 5s eT d, and others _ 
a sentence suiicient to show the author to be | — . saews ee nounced for publication, on the antiquit 
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P onze F m | Venn’s Duty of Man, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2 : ‘gle iquities dian tl 
neither a very brilliant nor sensible man. The Wide, Wide World; or, Ellen > lhe gomery, 2 vols., 12s. Roman period in towns of minor im portan bu 
printing is very good, but not much can be said for ; j London has done no more for her ancient r mains 
the engravings. vee... eS than the confection of a sm: ill me; igre volum agen 

Briefly, at present, because before us chiefly as ROMAN LONDON, be lie ve Ww ithout pl ites, wr itte n, co pil 1 ie d 
an illustrated book, we notice Poems by Edith Dee. 16th. printed, it is said, for the use of the me ns T's f the 


May, with commendatory preface, by Mr, N. P, ALTHOUGH antiquarianism, or, as it is the fashion to Corporation! After this, have we vi rah 
Willis, and very beautiful engravings, executed in | call all researches into the past, archeology, has | much in expressing your doubts of any sen si le ad 
London, after designs sent over by Devereux. | made some advances in our days, we fear the sub- | yancement in the study of our nation: Al anti iquit 


Edith May is, we believe, only the nom de plume | ject is destined to be regarded by most people as ee & R. 

ofa young writer, who gives promise of her real | an old almanack. We confess to misgivings as to la 

name being worth knowing. the ardour with which antiquarian studies are pur- Although we do not fully partake in the appre- 
The only other book worthy of note is a Phila- | sued in England. It is not because to a few— hensions of our valued correspondent, as to th 


delphia Annual, edited by Dr. Coates, Leaflets of 
Memory; the illustrations of this are chiefly from 
Sir T. Lawrence, Stothard, Howard, and other 
English painters. The literary part of this work 
has also an old-world tone about it, making it less 
interesting to us, but doubtless more acceptable 
to American readers. It is altogether a very 


destiny of archeology in this country, we willing]; 
give publicity to his suggestion, that a good book 
on the Roman antiquities of London is most de- 
| sirable. We would add, at the same time. that 
we have been long made to hope for such a work 
from the only antiquary who is really, from his 
own fine museum of city antiquities, and his care- 


** Some demon whispered, Visto, have a taste,” 


that we can persuade ourselves of a manifestly 
growing taste for the study of antiquities in this 
country. There is more inclination to ‘go a-head’ 
than to look back; more pleasure in looking for- 
ward than in solemn retrospect; more satisfaction 
in possessing an object wherewith we can astonish 
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beautifully got up volume, both in the typo ope 9 ad oh goon dat ne: bj 7 : ful study of the subject, in a position to write it 
4 ° i’ a our elgy OUTS ANC enas DV 7 be r 5 oTeat . an N ; ¢ » ; + } | i 
graphy, the illustrations, and the letter-press ; and ol pr ee . ' bn , “~ * Se oe me gre t —Mr. C. Roach Smith—and we trust that befor ; 
a ; age, th: 1s ring it asa fragme > past | .* ; It i” +; 
the binding is as good a specimen as we have “ait rose ay5 "I iS & Ss or the past | long he will be able to fulfil our expectations. 
aa sules r some ce Overy m: s {tre = 
vet seen from America. inculcating some moral precept. Every man 18 | With regard to the tessellated pavement mentioned 
? greedy after his own way, said Voltaire; the col- | hy Mr. Price: as we have so manv instances of 
Among other seasonable gift-books, we may no i" aa ning : thi ; oaaae + 'S | large tessellated pavements in London and other 
; : p= A » “ 0 O , é ere P Tr, @ Is acc ater "ea- 9°7eAC 1 “rye ry ) ’ . ) " 
again refer to Humphrey’s ‘Ten Centuries of Art,’ | : see =< vin “ 2 0 ; P m —_ ch et places in England belonging to houses, and non 
; . . - . sures are frequently evidence o » tr ee er ar ey Ne re ' 
to Owen Jones’ handsome series of illuminated ° . 5 ‘* dea ee J off nce ¢ le truth of we believe that have been ascertained to be long to 
‘ . ; - a axio ( é ) r sc rT. ' 1g rag } “efear eC sdering is example 
publications, and to Mrs. Bray’s ‘ Life of Sto- | We 7 eg . li “ t] t} | tempk s, we should preter conside ring this example 
y , : ae pit. o" e have been led into these remarks by the | ag peloncine :; . unless e hi i 
thard,’ full of charming reminiscences of the artist’s | paliecattae tah ems tn Miks Gate ; ne i as belonging also to a house, unless there had 
| reflection that up to this hour we have merely de- | jeen some other proof th: 1 stood o ( 
life and works, which we shall next week make the | , : a R x <p 141 i y ©e- | been some other proof that a te _— had stood over 
subject of a special review. | one a — “er hy. a. ne _ ae tiie. Pew «© /) it. Churches built within the city of London must ‘ 
Sinsichinitaliadiien | year passes without the discovery of some evidence | naturally have been: built over Roman buildings, i 
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lake Chad, and had found them fertile and beau- 
tiful. A considerable number of boats were con- 
stantly passing between the islands and the conti- 
nent. It had not been possible to ascertain the 
limits of the lake, lers fancied that 
it would turn out to They were 
informed that last vear steamers had ascended the 
Niger far as they assumed that 
they were Brazilian slavers, which had escaped 
the attention of the vast. 


ble 
but the travel] 


be a little se a. 
as 


° zl 
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Mr. Henry Lawson, of Bath, has offered to the 
Town Council of Nottingham, to transfer to that 
town his collection of astronomical and met orolo- 
gical instruments, with the view of nding a 


Midland Counties ——e ry. He 
condition, that a suitable house, wi 
purchased, and a sufficient sum raised to k ‘ep up 
the establishment, and pay a resident observer, of 
competent knowledge. The instruments, which cost 
above 10,000/., Mr. Lawson offers to make over to 
trustees, and promises also a donation of 1000, 
A special meeting of the Town Council was held to 
consider this munificent offer. It was agreed 
that, as the Corporation had no power to vote the 
necessary funds, a public subscription should be 
opened. We hope that Nottingham will not allow 
an opportunity such as this to slip. Let the blun 


pa asa 
th cerounds, be 


der be remembered of refusing the offer of the 
Railway Companies to make Nottingham their 
great central station. Some other town and 
county of greater spirit may now bear away the 
scientific distinction, as D rby then obtaine d the 
commercial advantage from the supineness of the 


Thoughts of Feargus O’Con- 
© people of 


Boeotians of the Trent. 
nor and Snig’s End may also stir up th 
Nottingham to avail themselves of this opportunity 
appearing with better credit before the country, 
One of the first acts of the new Dictator of France 
was to restore Pantheon at Paris to the 
service of relig This magnificent pile, designed 
and built by Soufflot, was raised by Louis XV. as 

offering to Sainte G snevieve, patroness of Paris, in 
acknowledginent of his recovery from a dangerous 
illness. It was not, however, entirely completed 
until the reign of Louis Philippe. The National 
Assembly in 1791 passed a law that it should cease 
to be a church, and bee burial-place of 1 

distinguished for their virtue, 
and the remains of Mirabeau were to be 
buried there. ‘To them were subsequently added 
those of Voltaire and Rousseau. In1793, Mirabeau's 
memory having got out of favour, his body 
removed, and that of the t Marat deposited 


of 
the 
ion. 


me tue nep 
public s rvices or 


ordered 


was 


ones | ) 
rribie 


in its place. At the next revolution, okt r. 
Marat’s remains were taken away, and cast into a 
common sewer. Napoleon order d the building to 


ve restored to public vorship, but the design was 
not executed. Under the restoration of the elder 
Bourbons the church was reconsecrated. On that 
occasion great excitement was occasioned amongst 
the public by the Bishop of Troyes, who preached, 
having apostrophized the remains of Voltaire and 
Rousseau in violent terms uding with the 
rather iasartons cry of ‘ Surtez, restes impure!” 
Divine lebrated in the 


service continued to be ce 
building up to ihe Revolution of 1830, when Louis 
clergy, and 


y hilip pe, by decree, it from the 
again made it the Pantheon. He also caused the 
inscription, ‘‘ Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie recon- 


conc! 


took 


naissante,” which was drawn up by the National 
Asse mbly in 1791, to be restored to the facade. 
David, the celebrated sculpt or, sup P sli © «d the yi vont Om, 


Which is so much admired. The fagade resembles 


that of the Pantheon at Rome. 
Various events worthy of notice have recently 
occurred in the history of Mechanics’ Institutes in 
England. The annual meeting of the Halifax 
Institution was numerously attended, and speeches 
of some public interest were delivered by Mr. 
Cobden, and by Sir C harles W ood, Chancellor of 
the Exche “juer, one of the members for the borough. 
At N Northampt nm, on the same evening, a pub slic 
meeting was held in the Corn Exchange, to com- 
memorate the opening rofa new sul ite of sD Idins gs 
for the Northan ipton Town and County Mechanics 
Institute. The leading nobility and gentry 
neighbourhood were present, and besides the 


oi the 


loeal 









speakers, Mr. Charles Knight and Mr. George 
Cruiks hank addressed the meeting, At Carlisle, 
a reading-room has been opened for the industrial 
classes, intende ed more espe cially for working-men, 
‘Mechanics’ Institutions,’ a higher 


as, in or lin; uy 

class avail themselves of the rooms than was cene- 
rally intended by the founders. The committee of 
management consists of working-men, and the 


Institution has hithe rto been most 
The reading-room is every 


business of the 
lucted., 
and 


cond 
need, 


well attended 
ii eh ULETTAN ae 


succe sstully 
evening thr 
young is 
prosperity 
them 
that at Carlisle 

Sardinia is 
despotism of 
fullest toleration of ee pt us — as 
well as freedom of the press, and « ‘pri wr ad es 
of constitutional government, bei a rmitte ed, 
Attempts have been made by the Ultramontane 
party to overturn the liberal system, but the King 
ire supported by the bulk of the 
le of 


an evening school for the 
We in the 
il institutions, and wish 


conducted like 


rejoice 


] 
aisvU 


S28 } 
* tiie a | frreftr) 
OT these lMnaustri 


multiplied, especially when 
honourable ex- 
southern ee 


the sole 


ng 


and his ministers : 


nation. The peop! the valleys of Piedmont, 
wliose persecutions form so dark a page in history, 
and who have for centuries suffered oppression, 
except during the brief interval when Cromwell 
and Milton interfered in their behalf, are now 
enjoying full toleration and liberty. 

A decision of some importance has been given 


in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on an application 
for an injunction to restrain the ringing of the bells 
at the f the Redemptorist Fathers at 
Clapham. was complained of as a 


nuisance, irned 


monastery o 


The noise 
and after much ingenious and | 


plea ling the injunction was grante “dd. The fre 
quency of the ringing had become int erable , and 
one bell weighed 9 cwt., so as effectually, in the 


words of Lord Eldon, ‘* toe fand te 
rial injury to the comfort of those that dwell near.” 
It was argued that Protestant church bells 
made as much and as frequent noise as the Popish 
court stated that, in all parish or 
by law, there 
which the churchwardens 

The question of the 
have church bells was 


ause mischie 


Some 
ones; but the 
1j - ss 
district Chur 
. Daw 4 ; + +} } 

remedy ayvalnst the noise 
might authorize to be made 
legal right of 


venised was no 


he Ss ret 


dissenters to 


not raised, but wherever they are complained of 
justly as a nuisance they can now be stopped. 
ical convulsion in France will, it 


The recent po lit Cal 
may be feared, turn the att 
ment from the Hepes question of literary piracy. 
At all events, it rendered the Belgian pirates 
more clamorous than eve? for the continuance of 
what they have the impud e to call ‘ prot ction 
to their native industry ;” and it will afford the 
Belgian government, never too well disposed on the 
ion, an excuse for declining to enter 
tain, or at least for postponing, any propositions of 
France respecting it. We have been much amused 
by the perusal of some pamp shlets put forth by the 
Belgi They maintain, in plain terms, 
that in lit property is robbery,’ that 


of the Govern 


ention 


has 


piracy que st 


lah pir ates. 
erature 


the author and publisher of an original work are 
thieves: and that it isa duty to the public, and an 
advantaye to literature, to pirate every book pub- 


lish dd. 

Captain Penny writes from 
Times,’ that lately when at Peterhead, 
town, he had some conversati m about Sir John 
Franklin, with Captain Martin of that port, who 
was the last person who saw the missing vessels, 
Captain Martin commanded the whaler Enterprise 
in 1845. and being alongside the Frebus in Mel- 
ville bay, Sir John asked him to dine with him, 
which he declined, on account of the wind being 
fair to go south. Franklin, during his 
interview with ( ‘aptain Martin, said that they had 
five years provisions, which he could make last 
seven, and his people were busily engaged in salt- 
ine down birds, of which they had several casks 
full already, and twelve men were out shooting 
more. To see such determination and foresight, 
at that early period, Captain Penny remarks, ‘is 
really wonderful, and must give us the greatest 


Aberdeen to ‘The 
his native 


Sir John 


? 


hopes. 


It is stated that the L rds of the 4 


Admiralty have | 


ordered H.M.S. He rald and Arrow to be equipped, 
to proceed on an exploring expedition to the South 
Pacific, with a view to select localities suitable for 
penal transportation. Captain Mangles Denham, 
whose services on the African coast have been of 
high value, is named as commander of the expedi- 
tion. Other objects, scientific and commercial, 
» attended to : one special inquiry named is 
the fittest coaling-stations for the 
amers. It is also stated that H.M. 
is to proceed to the African coast, to 
survey of the Bight of Biafra, from the 
rt. Denham concluded his opera- 


scertainimnyg 


a 
uth Pacific ste 


carry on the 
point at which Cay 


tion in H.M.S, some years ago The slave 
trade on that part of the coast is greatly de- 
stroyed through the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, and increasing desire shown by the 
natives to engage in legitimate commerce. 


number of the French ‘Journal pour 
of liberty to joke about home 


The last 
Rire,’ in the 
atfairs, turns to England, and givesa series of comic 
tableaux, entitled ‘ Voyage dans les rues de Lon 
dres.’ The British Museum comes in for a share of 
the satire. seen with dark 
lanterns exploring the Nineveh and 
Heliopolis, something which 
‘Punch’ used to Vernon 
vaults. The arrangem: 
criticised by the picture 
and other odd animals, with the Elgin marbles in 
the background, with this explanation '* Ob 
jets d'art que l'on est exposé d contempler aprés 
les marbres du Parthenon,” 

The French Government 


absence ( 


Two foreigners are 
remains of 
after the style in 
represent visits to the 
nt of the collections is also 
of a stuffed bouledogue, 


advances in its arvres- 


sions against the liberty of the press. M. de 
Morny, the Minister of the Interior, sent for the 
syndics of the printers of Paris this week, and 
informed them that no book or pamphlet of less 


than ten sheets may be published without previous 


approval and licence. 


The Roman journals mention that there has 


been discovered, under a coating of plaster, in a 
cell of the prison of St. Angelo, in that city, a 
rough drawing of Christ on the cross, charcoal 
und brick-dust : and they assert that must have 
been executed by Benvenuto Cellini, when he was 


imprisoned by order of Pope Paul TIT. 


The cat vogue ofthe library of the late Cardinal 
Mezzofanti has just been published at Rome, in 
Latin. It is divided into forty-five sections, and 
contains the titles of works in more than 400 lan 
guages, idioms, or dialects. The library cost the 
learned Cardinal the labour of a long hfe and no 
small amount of money, and nothing more com 
plete, curious, or valuable of the kind, exists in the 
world. We could wish to see it purchased for 


institution in Eneland 
died the 


Thiniste 


some public 

Lately, at 
upwards of fifty years 
church in that town. He was a good scholar, and 
fe had pupils, of whom 
risen toeminence. Healso published various 
and — d editions of some of the English 
classical div) Funeral sermons were preached 
by D Tait, iD an of Carlisle, and by Bishop Terrot, 
of Edinburgh, his old pupils. He was 
greatly esteemed as a clergyman and a citizen. 

Liverpool has the prospect of possessing a mu 
seum which few provincial towns can rival, The 
Town Council have assented to the conditions on 
which the late Earl of De rby breey ue athed hiscollection. 
The Royal Institution museum and picture gallery 
is also offered to the town, and arrangements are 
being made for the transfer of the property. A 
building is to be erected near St. George's Hall, as 
a = lic museum and library. 

Captain Robbins, the Cabinet messenger who 
accompanied Lieutenant Pim, R.N., to St. Peters- 
burgh, has returned to London. Lie uutenant Pim 
was staying at the British embassy, and was wait- 
ing an audience of the Emperor, ayui the Necessary 
orders to the officials of the provinces for the Sibe- 


Rev. J. Fawcett, 
of St. Cuthbert's 


Carlisle, 


during most of his li some 
have 


rb 


one of 


ian journey. 

A monument has heen erected in the Dean 
Cemetery at Edinburgh to the memory of Francia 
Jeffrey On the tomb, designed by Playfair, is a 


remarkably fine medallion portrait, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Asratic.— Dec. 13th.—Sir George T. 
Staunton, Bart., in the chair. R. N. Cust, Esq., 
T. Ellis, Esq., the Rev. G. Frost, J. W. Pycroft, 
Esq., the Rev. C. Pritchard, and Charles Ried, 


Esq., were elected members of the Society. The 
Secretary read a paper by T. T. Meadows, Esq., 
translator to H.B.M. Consulate in China, de- 


scriptive of the execution of thirty-four rebels, or 
bandits, which took place in Canton, on the 30th 
July last. After a description of the place of 
execution, which was secured by a strongly 
guarded door, and after stating that more than 
400 human beings had been put to death in 
the same place within the last eight months, 
Mr. Meadows stated that he entered the place 
accompanied by two English residents at Canton, 
and found there a few of the lowest class of 
officials. The only preparation visible was a cross, 
fixed up for the infliction of the highest legal 
punishment practised in China—cutting up alive. 
There was also a fire of fragrant sandal-wood burn- 
ing before the shed where the mandarins sit to 
superintend the execution, in order to conceal the 
stench arising from the decomposed heads remain- 
ing there. After waiting a considerable time, all 
the criminals were introduced, most of them walk- 
ing to their places, but many carried in baskets, 
and tumbled out on the spot appointed for them, 
where they lay powerless, either from excess of 
fear, or from treatment inflicted during trial and 
imprisonment. A man stood behind each criminal, 
and placed him in a kneeling position, with his 
face towards the ground, holding him by grasping 
the hands, which were bound behind his back. 
In case of resistance, which happens very rarely, 
the criminal’s queue is held by a second assistant, 
and dragged forward by force, so as to keep the 
neck extended. When all the criminals were 
placed in the required positions, the executioner 
seized a sabre with both hands and proceeded to 
his work. In the present instance the man was 
a mild-looking soldier, selected from the ranks of 
the army. The sword was a common sabre of 
three feet in length, and one of those employed 
on the occasion was laid upon the Society's table. 
It appears that there is no official weapon re- 
quired, for the officers of the army, anxious to 
‘flesh their swords,” send them for the purpose 
to the executioner, who has thus a sufficient 
supply for his most extensive operations. The 
number of men decapitated on the occasion 
described was thirty-three; and the executioner 
took up a fresh sword as soon as he feit the edge 
of the one used becoming dull, which was usually 
the case after cutting off two or three heads. 
When all was ready, the man stood firm, with his 
legs somewhat apart; on hearing the word pau 
pronounced by the officer superintending, and 
after a sharp order to the criminal, ‘‘ Don’t 
move!” he raised his sword straight up, and 
brought it rapidly down with the full strength of 
both arms, giving additional force to the blow by 
dropping his body perpendicularly to a sitting 
posture. After cutting off the head of one 
victim, the man threw himself by a bound into 
position by the side of the rest ; and in somewhat 
less than three minutes the whole thirty-three 
were headless, the head, in every instance but the 
first, being completely severed at one blow. In 
three or four cases, where the criminals retained 
their full strength, the bodies, after decapitation, 
rose quite upright ; and Mr. Meadows is satisfied, 
that unless restrained by the men behind, they 
would have sprung into the air. 

When this part of the tragedy was over, the 
more horrible punishment of slow death was 
carried into effect upon the remaining criminal, 
who was bound to the cross mentioned above. 
He was a strongly built man, apparently forty 
years old, who had escaped in the first instance, 
but who had voluntarily surrendered himself to 
certain death in order to save from torture his wife 
and family, who had been seized by the Chinese 
government with the cruel policy used on such 
occasions. In this instance, the flesh was cut from 








the forehead, breast, and extremities of the | stance is sec 


sufferer, with a short knife, which was on the 
table before the meeting. The body was then 
taken from the cross, and the head cut off; the 
duration of the punishment was about four or 
five minutes. The bodies were then packed up 
in coffins and carried away. 





ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 11th. — Captain Smyth, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Presents of books 
were announced, and also a present, through Sir 
Benjamin Outram, from the residuary legatee of 
the late Dr. Bromet, of a large quantity of rubbings 
from monumental brasses and slabs, taken on the 
continent, principally in Italy, by the latter gentle- 
man. The Rev. R. Exton exhibited, by the hands 
of Mr. Chappell, an original copy of the solemn 
league and covenant subscribed by Robert Sayer, 
Vicar of Cretingham, in Suffolk, and upwards of 
forty of his flock, many of whom affixed their 
‘mark’ or cross instead of their names. Mr. 
Roach Smith exhibited three pen-and-ink sketches 
of drawings of mural paintings in Ganesworth 
church, Cheshire. They were executed by the 
vicar, Mr. Massie, and represented St. George 
destroying the Dragon; St. Christopher, with the 
infant Jesus on his shoulder, crossing the river; 


and the Day of Judgment, in which Satan appears | 


armed with a flesh-hook, and holding the roll of 
the condemned. These drawings it is Mr. Massie’s 
intention to publish, the proceeds to be applied 
in defraying the expenses of the restoration of 
Ganesworth church, now in progress. Mr. 
Wright exhibited a drawing of a Roman urn 


| found at York, and remarkable for a style of 


ornament not hitherto observed on Roman pot- 
tery. Mr. Evans communicated, through the 
Director, an interesting account of discoveries of 
Roman remains at Boxmoor, Herts. Sepulchral 
remains were found near this spot in the year 1837, 
but those which were the subject of the present 
notice were evidently of a domestic character. 
They were discovered in one of those well-shaped 
pits which are so often met with in the vicinity of 
Roman stations, and consisted of fragments of 


Samian ware, pieces of glass, the tusks of a boar, 


and a denarius of Nero. Mr. Evans appended to 


| this notice a list of Roman coins which had, from 


| occupied by the Romans at an early period. 





time to time, been found in the neighbourhood of 
Hemel Hempstead. They were principally family 
or consular coins, with a few of the earlier emperors, 
from which it may be inferred that the spot was 
The 
writer concluded bis account by showing that a 
tessellated pavement is for the present buried 
beneath the railway embankment about 
hundred and fifty yards distant. Mr. Gould 
exhibited some sketches of a remarkable camp near 
Bayonne, of which he contributed a description. 
It had been variously assigned to the Romans and 
the Saracens, but there is much reason to suppose it 
to have formed the fortress of the primitive inha- 
bitants of the country when assailed by the 
Romans. 


which are supposed to allude to events contem- 





one | 


The writer gave some quotations from a | 
poem in the dialect of the district, passages in | 
| these fragile insects, being laid upon the grou! 


porary with the formation of this very singular | 


fortress. 





MicroscoprcaL.—Nor. 26th.—Dr. A. Farre, Pre- | 


sident, in the chair. 
results of some observations made by Mr. William- 
son, of Manchester, on the Volvo. globator. He 
stated that, startling as the assertion might at first 
sight appear, Mr. Williamson had come to the 
conclusion that the Volvox belongs not to the ani- 
mal, but to the vegetable kingdom, and that he 
himself having gone over the evidence was inclined 
to concur in this view. 
(from the supposed ova) being carried on in a man- 
ner precisely analogous to that of undeniable alge, 
while many of the so-called polygastric animal- 


cules of Ehrenberg having been proved zoospores 


of some of the conferve, renders the supposition 
probable. It appears from Mr. Williamson’s obser- 


vations, that between the outer integument and 





the primordial cell-wall of each cell, a hyaline sub- 


Dr. Carpenter detailed the | S » obser 
| supposed, this opinion being founded on the obse! 


The increase of the cells | 


~ 





[December 97 


——— 


reted, causing the outer integument to 


expand ; and as the primordial cell-wall is attached 


to 1t at various points, it causes the internal colour- 
ing matter, or endochrome, to assume a stellate 
form, the points of one cell being in contact with 
those of the neighbouring cell :—these points ae, 
ing at a future period the lines of communication 
between the green spots so often noticed on the adult 
\ olvox.—Dr. Carpenter argued that the 
automatic action of the vibratile cilia was 
favour of the vegetable theory ; and cited 
which a cistern that had been recently cleared out 
and partially filled by the rain only, had heciene 
suddenly and rapidly covered with a bright P r a 
scum, which, on examination, proved to Sy iin 
Cryptomonas of Ehrenberg. The water could “wae 
contained nothing in solution, with the exception 
of probably a little carbon; and Dr, Carpenter 
thought that the distinction between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms could be better defined 
by having regard to the nutriment than by anv 
other mode,—animals requiring organized matter 
for food, while vegetables flourish on inorganic 
matter, or else organic matter in a state of decoin- 
position. The Cryptomonadina must, therefore, be 
considered as undoubtedly vegetable : and these 
were followed by an abundant production of Roti- 
fera, the way having been prepared for the animals 
by the previous vegetable development. 


evident, 
also in 
a case im 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. — Dec. 1st.—J. O. Westwood. 
Esq. President, in the chair. G.Guyon, Esq., and 
T. Dossetor, Esq., were elected members of, and J, 
Dutton, Esq., a subscriber to the Society. Mr. 
Douglas reported that one of the case-bearing 
larve, found on Origanum vulgare, and exhibited 
at a former meeting, had produced Gelechia subo- 
cellea, St. Mr. Douglas, on the part of H. Cooke, 
Esq., exhibited Argynnis Lathonia, Diphthera Orion, 
and Adela cuprella, three rare British Lepidoptera, 
all taken near Hastings. Mr. Adam White read 
a note from Mr. George, stating that he had re- 
cently, at night, found a Goerius olens, which to his 
surprise appeared luminous; but on looking at it 
again after a short interval no phosphorescence was 
perceptible. Mr. Stephens suggested that the beetle 
had been taken in the act of attacking a Scolopendra 
electrica, which it is well known emits a phos- 
phorescent light. With this view Mr, Curtis con- 
curred, adding that the favourite food of this beetle 
was earwigs, a fact which might be turned to 
account by growers of dahlias and other flowers 
attacked by earwigs. Mr. Smith also thouglit this 
view was correct, for he had once seen Creophilus 
maxillosus covered with luminous particles, doubt- 
less acquired from the putrefying contents of a 
crabshell out of which it came. Mr. White exhi- 
bited a spider from the Arctic regions, taken 14th 
August, 1850, in lat. 76°, long. 69°, by Mr. 
Ede, R.N. It was closely allied to Lycose 
saccata, O. Fab., but not identical, and he pro- 
posed to call it ZL. Bagini. He also exhibited 
Tipula arctica, Curtis, 7. glomerata, Walker, and 
a species of Chironomus (C. borealis, Curtis), both 
from the same locality, and remarked that the eggso! 

4 id, 
exposed for many months to the most intense cold, 
and still preserving their vitality, was a most - 
prising instance of the power ol animal life. #M 
stated his belief that the number of insects 1n -~ 
polar regions was much greater than is generally 


vation of recent visitors to those inhospitable parts. 
Mr. Curtis remarked that Sir James Ross had 
frozen and thawed the same caterpillar several 
times without affecting its vitality. 
The Secretary read a communication 
Newman, of Stroud, containing some further se 
marks on the Bombinatrices, adhering to sealers 88 
assertion, that when the males leave the nest = y 
never return. The President read a portion © = 
report on the entomological prea teen 
Great Exhibition, showing how much sociey \ 
indebted to insect labours, 4s proved by = pons 
amples in that collection of works of roe 
The Secretary read an abstract of Dr. wage 
elaborate memoir on the Pselaphidee of the Uni 


from Mr. 
re- 
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States, in the Boston Journal of Natural History. through solid rock, which has been the admiration and the box-lift, were 3°08, 5°90, and 4°13 pence 


The Secretary also read extracts of a letter from 
Mr. Bates, dated Para, Oct. 8th, 1851, in which he 


stated his intention of going into the interior. for 


the purpose of exploring another branch of the 
Amazon not yet visited by any naturalist. Some 
remarks were made on the importance of Mr. 
Bates’s collections, and the call on naturalists to 
support and encourage him. 

ZOOLOGICAL.— Dec. 9th.—Professor Owen, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Mr. Gould brought under 
the notice of the Society a series of small Marsu- 
pials, principally of the genera Antechinus, Poda- 


brus, and Dromicia, and remarked, that during his | 


visit to Australia he frequently observed, especially 
in the brushes of the eastern coast, many of these 
small mouse-like quadrupeds, which at the time 
he had no means of collecting, but examples of 
which have since been forwarded to him by his 
correspondents. He characterized two 8} 
one under the name of A ntechinus maculatus, from 
the spotted markings of its under-surface; the 
other, as A. minutissimus, from its diminutive size. 
which is about that of the harvest mouse, Mus 
of our own country. 


€C1C8, 


MESSOTLUS, 


Mr. Gould also | 


exhibited three birds entirely new to the fauna of | 


Australia, two of them were from the east coast, 
and the third from Van Diemen’s Land: these birds 
severally received the names of Ptilotis Jasciangu- 
laris, Ebpsaltria capito, and Acanthiza nand, 

Mr. Bartlett read a paper on some bones of 
birds belonging to the genus Didus, 
to the Society by the late Mr. Telfair, and ex- 
hibited at a meeting in 1833. These bones appear 
to have been obtained in the island of Rodriguez. 
Ameng them, Mr. Bartlett considers that there 
exist the tibia, femur, and a portion of the humerus 
of the true Dodo, Didus ineptus, 
referable to a bird described by Leguat as the 
‘Solitaire ;) and a third species was indicated by 
the remainder, which differ both in form and pro- 
portion from the two preceding. This third spe- 
cies has hitherto been overlooked, and some bones 


which clearly belong to it have been figured as | 
| town was crossed by a 


those of the Solitaire. It is considerably large 
than the Dodo, and Mr. Bartlett proposes to apply 
to it the name of Didus Nazarenus, a name which, 
Mr. Strickland observes in his work on the 
‘ Dodo and its Kindred,’ has haunted the systems 


as 


of ornithology from the days of Gmelin, and up to 
| again covering up ; 


this time has had no real signification. The paper 
was illustrated by a set 
bones from Rodriguez in the Glasgow museum, 
presented by Sir W. Jardine to the Society ; by 
bones received from Mauritius, by Mr. Strickland, 
since the publication of his work ; and several 
preparations from recent specimens of the great 
crowned pigeon, (roma coronata, and other birds 
from the collection of the Society.—Mr. Cuming 
communicated a paper by Dr. L. Pfeiffer, on sixty- 
six new species of land-shells, from his own col- 
lection, 





syRo-EGypt1an. — Dec. 9th.—J. Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., in the chair. Dr. Camps read a communi- 
cation ‘On Professor Ehrenberg’s Microscopic 
Examination of the Alluvial Deposit of the Nile, 
by which it appeared that the great fertility of 
that deposit was not so much owing to any pecu- 
liar mineral constitution, or to the presence of 
great abundance of vegetable matter, as it was to 
the vast accumulation of extremely minute forms 
of microscopic animals, and which, by their decom- 
position, enriched and fertilized the soil. Dr. Holt 
Yates read a paper ‘On the City and Port of 
Seleucia Pieria, in the Bay of Antioch.’ After a 
brief description of the neighbourhood—in which 
Dr. Yates has been for some years a resident 
proprietor —the Doctor gave a sketch of the 
foundation and history of this once populous and 
much frequented port of the Mediterranean. After 
which he described at length the existing ruins of 
an upper and a lower city—the walls and gates, 
tempies, amphitheatres, sepulchral grottoes, sarco- 
phagi, and numerous other relics of antiquity 
ut, above all, the great tunne or culvert cut 





| from opening this port to commerce, Dr. Yates 
dw: lt upon the absence of all rood ports on the | 


per ton respectively, showing a saving in favour of 
| the horse-lift against the swing-lift, of nearly three- 
| pence per ton, and against the box-lift of rather 
| above one-penny per ton. 


of all travellers. Dr. Yates’ great object was, 
however, to call attention to the port or basin, 
which is now in parts filled up with mud and vege- 
tation, but, in others, still contains water even to 
a considerable depth. This great basin is 2000 | 
feet long by 1200 feet wide, occupying an area of } 
47 acres. 

In pointing out the advantages to be derived 


Scnoo. oF Desian.—Dec. 19th.—Mr. Wornum 
gave a lecture on Gothic ornament. The lecturer 
defined the essence of the gothic style as ‘‘ verti 
| cal,” that of all others as being characterized by 
‘extension. He traced the the 
pointed arch from Sicily through Italy, Germany, 
&c., to England, and exhibited a remarkable ex 
ample from Little Tuoring, where three arches are 
used to one opening (semicircular, pointed, and 


progress of 
That of Alexandretta is infamous, 
he whole coast hence 
whereas Seleucia, and 


coast of Syria. 
as the most unhealthy on 1 
no one can reside there: 


its beautiful neighbourhood, is comparatively | 

very he althy, and would soon become the most horse shoe). He proceeded to divide gothic intoseven 

frequented spot in Syria. The same circum- | periods, dating from the time of Edward the Con 

stances that existed when Seleucia became the | fessor, 1065 a.p., down to Mary, cirea 1515 

port of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and which | A.D., allotting to each ‘‘ revolution” about 70 

induced Colonel Chesney to make it the landing- | years, or the period of a man’s life, and 
that of a school emanating directly from him. 


place of the Euphrates expedition, exist to the 
present day, and point out the great importance of 
opening this old harbour, as the very best (espe 
pecially for steam) in North Syria, and the most 
advantageous point for opening commerce and in- 
tercommunication from this direction with the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with Mesopotamia, Kurdis- 
tan, Babylonia, Persia, India, and the far East. 


He did not consider the arch as distinctive of any 
style; tracery he considered the great feature of 
gothic, and this flowing,—not the tracery of Sara- 
cenic, which is always formed of right lines. It was 
a characteristic of the gothic style to be the only 
one which developed natural forms as ornament, 
In all other styles natural forms were treated 


conventionally. His division of the various 





CrviL ENGINEERS. Dec. 9th. —Sir William | styles was denoted by names descriptive and 
| Cubitt, President, in the chair. The paper read | historic such as the Norman, or zigzag; the 
| was “An Account of the Works on the Birmingham | Lancastrian, or perpendicular style. Me pro- 


presented | 


Some others are | 


of casts of the collection of | 





principal characteristics 


ceeded to review the 
ending with Tudor, 


of the various ‘ revolutions,” 
which, from tracery being lost altogether, he no 
longer considered as gothic. Finally, he praised 
the vrandeur of cone ption, the strongly marked 
light and shade of gothic, yet must say that he 
thought its detail did not bear comparison with 
the classic style for refined be auty, and as fitted to 


Extension of the Birmingham and Oxford Junction 
Railway,” by Mr. C. B. Lane. The Act for this line, 
which was intended to form the connecting link 
between the Birmingham and Oxford, and the Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley Railways, 
and so complete the broad-gauge circuit with 
Bristol and the south-west of England, was passed 
in the month of July, 1846. Subsequent events, 
however, caused the suspension of these works in 
1849, before their final completion, The line | 
commenced near the Coventry Road, and was to | 
have terminated at Great Charles-street. From | 
Adderley-street to Park-street, both inclusive, the 
and from Moor- 
passed under | 


the purposes of manufacture. 





FINE ARTS. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
In closing this eventful year, we have to record the 
death of the greatest lancdse ayy paint r the world 
has yet produced, On Friday last, at his house in 
Queen Anne Street, at the ripe age of 76-7, died 
Joseph Mallord William Turner, an artist whose 
truthful and wonderful powers of delineation will 
be honoured by posterity in a manner that the 
present gen ration are scarce ly willing to believe, 
He was born in the Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, where his father kept a shop as hair 
dresst r, and Wiis Thi h re Spec te d, Theday of his birth 
is not known; but he was christened at the parish 
church of St. Paul's, on the 14th May, 1775. The 
first occasion on which Turner is remembered to 


viaduct : 
street to Monmouth-street, the line 
the highest of the eminences on which Birmingham 
stands, by means of a tunnel, which was to have 
been constructed as a covered way, that is, by 
opening the ground, putting in the brick-work, and 
and the part of it as yet com- 
pleted, from Moor-street to High-street, being 
about 142 vards in length, was executed in this 
manner. It was twenty-seven feet in width at the 
level of the rails, and was built entirely of Stafford 
shire brick set in mortar, with the exception of the 
arch lengths through Carr’s-lane, which were set in 
cement. The average rate of progress in the 


>," 
, 
house, 26, 








tunnel was 8°1 lineal yards per week. The via 


duct consisted of fifty-seven openings, composed of 


nine segments, each 50 feet span and 6 feet rise, 
fifteen semi-circles also 30 feet span and 15 feet 
rise, twenty-seven semi-ellipses each 15 feet rise, 
and varving in span from 387 feet to 48 feet, and 
six street bridges, mostly skew, and varying in 
rise. 


and 


form, span, 


yards, general width, from face to face, 31 feet 74 | 
inches, and between the parapets at the level of the | 


The author ce scribed the different 


rails 20 feet. 
trative of which the 


works, for the drawings illu 
isometric projection had been chiefly adopted, and 
the sections taken so that every dimension might 
be obtained ; orthographic sections of the details 
were added, in some cases, in order to render the 
various parts more distinct. The various modes 
adopt d. and mechanical contrivances used, for 
raising the materials to a considerable height, were 
described ;: and deductions were drawn from a very 
numerous series of experiments to ascertain the 
values for the useful effect produced by the ‘‘ La 
bouring Force” (Whewell), or ‘ Travail Mécanique’ 
(Poncelet), of a man under different modes of its 
application, and also for a horse under alternating 
motion overa short space. From these it appeared, 
that the relative costs of raising the materials to a 
height of 46 feet, by the horse-lift, the swing-lift, 


Its total length was 930 | 


‘| age of 29, from the effects of dissipation. 





have manifested a taste for art is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of his love of resplendent colours. One 
day, when a little boy, he accompanied his father 
to see him dress a gentleman's hair. It happened 
| that an emblazoned drawing of a coat of arms was 

on the table, and young Turner's fancy being im- 
pressed with the design, a short time after their 
return home, his father found that he had made a 
spirited sketch of a lion that formed part of it. 
| Turner upon this took to drawing, and his first 

ambition was, not to copy, but to go into the fields 
| and make sketches. A son of Stothard, now living, 
perfectly remembers his father relating to him, 
that in early life he went one day to Turner's shop 
in Maiden ‘Lane, to get his hair cut, when the 
barber remarked to him in conversation, ‘‘ My son 
is going to be a painter.” About this time he fell 
in with Girtin, the first to introduce drawing with 
'water-colours upon cartridge paper, and usually 
| called the father of our present high school in that 
| department. Girtin was, however, only two years 
olderthan Turner, and died, poor fellow, at the early 
At the 
time of their early companionship, Turner and Gir- 
tin were employed, as boys, to colour prints for 
Mr. John R. Smith, of Maiden Lane, a mezzotinto 
engraver and portrait-painter in crayons of some 
celebrity. Subsequently they were employed by 
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Powden, the architect, to put skies and fore- 
grounds into his architectural drawings, and a 
friend of the barber recommended that he should 
apprentice his son to him. The father had, how- 
ever, formed a confidence in the son’s powers of 
landscape-sketching, and, fortunately for the world 
of art, allowed him to follow his own way. Turner 
now began to teach water-colour drawing at schools, 
obtaining five shillings a lesson, then ten shillings, 
and subsequently a guinea; and his talent becom- 
ing known, he was employed at more advanced 
prices to make drawings for Mr. Harrison, a pub- 
lisher, of Paternoster-row. He was also engaged to 
make views for the ‘Oxford Almanack,’ and ac- 
quired a reputation which caused his drawings to 
be sought after, and procured him an introduction 
to several noblemen and gentlemen. 

We are now arrived at the period of Turner’s 
life when he had become fairly established in his 
profession. In 1789 he entered as a student in 
the Royal Academy, and in the following year 
exhibited his first picture, ‘View of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, Lambeth.’ After working assidu- 
ously as an Academy student for five years, in his 
father’s house in Maiden Lane, and for five more 
years in apartments of his own in Hand Court, 
during which decennial period he exhibited at the 
Academy no less than fifty-nine pictures, he was 
elected, in 1800, an Associate. In the two follow- 
ing years he exhibited fourteen pictures, and in 
1802 was elected an Academician. His re- 
putation to this date was acquired mainly as a 
water-colour painter. He now turned his attention 
more tooil, and during the half century since elapsed 
he exhibited on the walls of the Academy more 
than two hundred pictures. We have not space 
to follow the great artist in detail through the next 
half century. The number of water-colour draw- 
ings made by Turner, during his long career, for 
engravings to illustrate books is truly wonderful, 
and all are now of the most precious value. ‘To 
name a few of his finest productions, we may state 
that Lord Ellesmere possesses his ‘ Boats going out 
to a Wreck ;’ the Earl of Yarborough two remark- 
ably fine and large works ; Sir John Swinburne 
several fine works, including the famed ‘ Mercury 
and Argus ;’ Mr. Rogers, the original drawings for 
the illustrations of his ‘Italy’ and ‘ Poems ;’ and 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Fawkes, and Mr. Windus, magni- 
ficent collections of the artist's pictures, illustrative 
of his style at different periods of his life. The 
picture which Turner always considered to be his 
finest work, is ‘The Fall of Carthage,’ and no 
money would ever induce him to part with it. 
The celebrated picture of ‘The Shipwreck,’ for- 
merly in the possession of Sir John Leicester, 
is also a wonderful production. His ‘Ziber stu- 
diorum,’ published in 1808, in imitation of Claude's 
Liber veritatis, is a remarkable proof of the artist’s 
genius. Many of these were finished in mezzotinto 
by his oldest friend and companion from boyhood, 
Charles 
Shipwreck,’ just spoken of. For examples of 
other engraved works we may refer to ‘The Rivers 
of England,’ ‘The Rivers of France,’ ‘ England 
and Wales,’ ‘ The Southern Coast,’ ‘ Scott's Poems,’ 
and some of Finden’s beautiful works. 

The great secret of Turner's fame was his con- 
stant recourse to nature, and his wonderful activity 
and power of memory, coupled with great natural 
genius, and indifference to praise. His religious 
study of nature was such, that he would walk 
through portions of England, twenty to twenty- 
five miles a day, with his little modicum of bag- 
gage at the end of a stick, sketching rapidly on his 
way all good pieces of composition, and marking 


effects with a power that daguerreotyped them in | 


his mind with unerring truth at the happiest mo- 
ment. There were few moving phenomena in 
clouds or shadows which he did not fix indelibly 
in his memory, though he might not call them 
into requisition for years afterwards. 

Turner was always on the alert for any remark- 
able effects. In 1792, when he wes eighteen years 
of age, the Pantheon i in Oxford-street was burnt 
down. It happened to be a hard frost at the time, 
and huge icicles were seen the next morning de- 


Turner, A.R.A., who engraved also ‘ The | 


| with him, 


pending from different. parts of the ruins. The 
young artist quickly repaired to the spot, and his 
picture, ‘The Pantheon on the Morning after the 
Fire,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy in the fol- 
lowing May, witnessed the force with which the 
scene was impressed upon him. In like manner, 


years afterwards was an event that could not 
escape the pencil of Turner. He repaired to the 
spot to make sketches of the fire at different 
points, and produced two pictures, one for the 
Academy, and another for the British Institution. 
Here was a glowing subject for his palette. Lord 
Hill, on looking close to the latter picture, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What’s this? Call this painting? 
Nothing but dabs!” But upon retiring and 
catching its magical effects, he added, ‘‘ Painting ! 
God bless me, so itis!” The picture of ‘ Hail, 
Rain, and Speed,’ with its wonderful interpreta- 
tion of a night railway train, produced at a still 
later period of Turner’s life, was another instance 
in which the great artist’s attention had been 
caught by the hissing and puffing, and glowing 
fire of the locomotive. 

Turner’s faculty of observation was prodigious, 


his profession. 
without seeing effects of light and shade and com- 
position, whether in the smoke issuing from a 
chimney-pot, or in the shadows upon a brick-wall, 
without storing them in his memory for use at «ny 
time when needed. Frequently on looking at 
another artist’s landscape, 
scene would rise to his recollection, and he 
good-humouredly criticise any exaggeration 
effect. ‘‘ Now those trees,” he would say, 

not in that corner—they are there.” He 
beauties in things and groups of things, 
nobody else could see,—and paint 

them. He frequently started off the 
nobody knew when and nobody 
until the result of his labours came forth to illus- 
trate some costly book—now to France, now to 
Venice, and not unfrequently painted his views in 
oil on the spot. His pencil was always in requisi- 


for 

** are 
saw 

that 


continent, 
knew where, 


tion. An intimate friend, while travelling in the 
Jura, came to an inn where Turner had only just 
before entered his name in the visiting book. 


Anxious to be sure of his identity and to be in pur- 
suit of him, he inquired of the host what sort of man 
his last visitor was. A rough clumsy man,’’ was 
| the reply ; ‘and you may know him by his always 
having a pencil in his hand.” Nature was his inspi- 
ration in the fullest sense of the word. 
copied any one, except by way of experiment, 
and so original and unapproachable was his style, 
that no one could copy him. He once painted an 
| ‘Interior of a Blacksmith’s Shop,’ in imitation of 





there are two pictures at Petworth painted by 
| him in imitation of Watteau. 

picture in 1828, ‘ Boccaccio relating the 
the Bird-cage,’ in imitation of Stothard, for whose 
works he had the profoundest admiration. ‘I only 
| wish,” said Turner to one of the 
| fessors, ‘‘he thought as much of my works as I 
| think of his. I consider him the Giotto of the 
English school.” 

No artist ever applied himself more closely to 
his profession than Turner. 
the sun, and entered little into society. He never 
| allowed any one to go into his studio, not even his 
oldest friends and patrons, and when any of his 
pictures appeared on the walls of the Academy, no 
one knew, on account of his extreme reserve, 
| when they had been painted. Few were intimate 
with him, and few even knew him. Once, upon 
being told that an eminent publisher had boasted 
of having obtained admission to his studio, 
‘* How could you be such a fool as to believe it ?” 
replied Turner, in his usual abrupt manner. And 
his reserve in this respect was responded to by a 
| most faithful servant who had lived forty-two years 
to the day of his death. Turner was, 

perhaps, most intimate with Chantrey, from the 
| circumstance of their having a kindred taste in 
| sport as well as in art. They were both fond of 








the burning of the Houses of Parliament forty | 


and his mind was always intent upon the work of | 
bed B | 
He could not walk London streets 


all the details of the | 
would | 


pictures of | 


He never | 


Wilkie, which he retained in his possession ; and | 


He also exhibited a 


Tale of | 


Academy Pro- 


He rose mostly with | 


fishing, and would angle together for hours. This 
was Turner's chief source of relaxation, On the 
occasion of a profession: il Visit to P etworth, it Was 
remarked to Lord Egremont, “Turner is going to 
leave without having done anything instead of 
painting, he does nothing but fish '” “To 1e var 
prise of his patron he ” produced, as he was on 
the point of leaving, two or three wonderful pic- 
tures, painted with the utmost reserve during early 
morning before the family were up. . 

With a few more ex: amples of Turner’s reserved 
and abrupt manners, we must bring our hurried 
memoir for this week to a close. His conversa. 
tion was sprightly, but desultory and disi inted, 
Like his works, it was eminently sketchy, He 
would converse in this manner for half 
and then be amused at finding his 
in doubt of what he had been talki 
He either never knew, or 
birth-day. One who was a iRonstelea with 
him at the Academy, and his companion from 
boyhood, once said to him, ‘‘ William, your birth- 
day can’t be far off; when is it? | want to drink 
glass of wine to my old friend.” ‘ Ah! 
Turner, ‘‘ never mind that; leave your old frien 
alone.” He was never married, and had no rela- 
tions excepting two or three cousins, to whom, 
probably, it never occurred to ascertain the day of 
his birth. 

lie wrote tew letters, and these were, like his 
conversation, abrupt, and referred little to art. 
The following, accepting an invitation to dine wi 
his valued friend and patron, Mr. Windus, of 
Tottenham, on the occasion of his birthday, 


an hour, 
companion 

ing about. 
never would tell. his 


a 
crowled 
d 


18 Cha- 


racteristic. ‘‘ My dear Sir,— Yes, with very great 
ple asure. Iwill be with you on the B. YD. Many 
of them to yourself and Mrs. Windus : and, with 


the compliments of the season, believe me, yours 
faithfully, J. M. W. TURNER.” 

But the most singular instance of Turner's re 
serve was that he never would consent to 
his likeness taken, except on one occasion, when, in 
1800, he sat as a young man for a series of small- 
sized portraits of members of the 
He always had an impression that any kn wledge 
of his burly form and uncouth farmer-looking 
appearance would affect the poetry of his works. 
He considered that it would throw v doubt upon 


have 


their genuineness. ‘‘ No one,” he said. ‘would 
be lieve, upon seeing my likeness, that I painted 
those pictures.” One or two portraits have, 
however, been taken of him surreptitiously. 
Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, obtained 0 
sketch of him. A very fair full-length sketen ot 
Turner was published Mav 10th, 1845, In 


‘The Illustrated London News,’ and a very cha- 


racteristic sketch was made of him by Count 
D’Orsay, at an evening party at Mr. Bick- 
nell’s, of Clapham. The best and only finl ishe l 
portrait of him is, however, one of half-size, in oi ‘? 
by J. Linnell. It was the result of a plot which 
may now be revealed without offence to the 
honoured victim. The Rev. Mr. Daniell, a gentie- 
man who was extremely intimate with Turner, 
prevaile d upon his eccentric friend occasionally to 


ting a 


without excl ,- 
was alw: ays one ol une 
his thumb-nail, and, 


1 


_ he at length suc- 


dine with him. Linnell, 
suspicion of bis object, 

party, and by sketching on 
unobserved, on scr aps « of paper 


’ ani sy rk- 
ceeded in transferring the portly bust and §] 1 
rag if 
ling eye of the great artist to his canva : ‘ 
. time, at 
pict ure was finished, and passed i1 1 due ti 


the price of two hundred guineas, into the a 
sion of Mr. Birch, a gentleman residing near )IT 
mingham. ‘Turner never knew it. Posterity bred 
now come to be acquainted with the likene ach lee 
mortality, without prejudice to the immortality o! 
his works. 

T he remé 1ins of Mr. Turner are to Sa! om ! 
on Tuesday in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 4 ' 
those of Sir Joshua Reynol Is. be. has . an 
enormous fortune. Mr. Jones, R.A., ce I yin 
wicke, R.A., and Mr. Charles Turner, A.R 
his executors, a1! 1d among the trustees of ce! 
bequests are Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ruskin 


(To be co 
———— 
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MUSIC. 


AFTER a short season of unusual activity, the 
musical circles of the metropolis are once agai! 
dispersed. Meantime conversation turns upon 
matters in prospective with more than usual warmth 
and interest. Mr. Ella’s musical evenings, which 
begin on the 15th January, are expected to afford 
a refined enjoyment ; and if as well directed as the 
of the Musical Union,’ will be es ecially 


séan ces 


acceptable. Expectati m is equally on tiptos for 
the success of English Opera at Old Drury. The 
‘ Réunion des Arts,’ finding their plan + far suc- 


cessful, intend continuing their agreeable meetings 
on the 7th. The Thursday concerts at Exeter 
Hall, notwithstanding the something like a false 
start experienced at the first, are announced for 
continuance on the Sth. 

The Society or BrittsH Mvsict 
fourth meeting on Monday last, 
compositions were tried for the first time. 


ANS held their 
at which some new 
A Quartet 


in E flat, by C. T. Colchester, and pl aye -d by Messrs. 
R. Clementi, J. W. Thirlwall, H. J. Trust. and 
J. Guest, was received with much satiafaction : the 


Adagio in A flat especially evinces right feeling, 
and altogether it isa composition of much promise 
A Terzetto, from a MS. Oper ruby J. H. Griesbach. 
sung by Miss Wells and Messrs. Wrighton and 
Ferrari, would lead us to give a very favourable 
augury for the music of the opera it was twice 
executed. Of a Trio in A flat, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, by J. Warburg, and a 
Quartet by C. Steggall, Mus. Doc, Cantab., we ean 
only speak in terms of qualified praise ; »; both are 
pretentious in style without pussessing originality. 
The Duo Concertante for two pianoforte s, by one of 
our soundest theoretical musicians, C iprian: Potter, 
was admirably played by Messrs. W. Dorrell and 
W. H. Holmes; the grand Trio by Ries, for harp 
and two pianofortes, was ably executed by Messrs. 
H. J. Trust, Walter Macfarren, and H. C. Ban- 
ister, but we confess to little sympathy for this 
kind of combination of instruments, by which the 
ear becomes wearied from the similarity in the 
character of each and the of melodic 
expression. 

The annual examination of the 
Royat ACADEMY oF Mt for 
two Queen’s scholars, one from 


absence 


students in the 
the selection of 
each department 


ISIC, 


of the school, took place on Friday, the 19th. The 
Board of Examiners consisted of Mr. Cipriani 
Potter, Principal of the Academy, and Miss J. 


J. Howell, G. A. 


Goss, C. Lucas, H. G. Blagrove, . 
Macfarren, and W. Dorrell. The students examined 
numbered thirty-three, seventeen boys and _ six- 
teen girls : from these were elected, onthe merit of 


special proficiency, Rosette Vinning and John 
Barnett. Others who distinguished themselves were 
Janette Aylward, Walter Pettit, and Henry 
Burmer. 


Mr. Bunn has pronounced his intentions musical, 
and his programme gives us a renewed hope that 
the national opera may yet be heard. The singers 
are Messrs. Sims Reeves, Whitworth, Manvers, and 
Feder: Mesdames Reeves and Emelina Garcia 
with Misses P. Horton and Poole. Operas are 
promised from the portfolios of Balfe, J. Barnett, 
Macfarren, Benedict, and BE. Loder; and for the 
ballet, Plunkett, Mdlle. Priora, M. Petipa, and Mr. 
WwW. Bf. Payne. 
At Edinburgh the 
— spirit. Besides 
_ are announce “d, and some of theme ommenc red, 
. That of the ‘Society of Amateurs,’ an associ- 
ation for the stu: dy and pract ice of classical music. 
The ‘Musical Association,’ a similar society, 
composed entirely of native and chiefly of profes- 
sional musicians. 3. A series of popular concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Julian Adams, in which 


musical season has begun 


occasional concerts, three 


Mr. Barret, Miss Pearce, andother London artistes, 
have appeared. Heinrich Werner, the young pia 
nist, has given two concerts, affording great 


light by his performances. 





t Thillon is singing at Baltimore, and fasc- 
nating the Yankee dilettanti. Sontag, it 1s now 
positively said, will visit the States in August 


next. Miss Catharine Hayes’ rupture with Mr. 
I. F. Beale is much discussed by the American 
mo It seems that, although Miss H: uyes has 


broken her 
agreed upon ; 
to the non-fulfilment, 


contract, yet she has paid the forfeit 
and though some odium may attach 
yet a good excuse must be 


piece 


| allowed her, on the plea that the kind of trafficking | 


| enthusiasm on 


} 


judge fr 


in her talents which had passed between Mr. 
Beale and Mr. Wardwell was annoying and un- 
pleasant to yt The contract with Mr. Beale 
being for 30,000 di Rie: per annum, for several 
years, or, if b ee n, a Morfeit of 15,000, the 


lady's singing was sublet to Mr. Wardwell for one 
year at 90,000, and without stipulating for her 
We are disposed to think that her agree- 
‘ing with Mr. Beale, and not with Ward- 
s behaved liberally in the matter. 
‘ologne very eloquent on the 
oe Serrato, a little girl of eleven, who 
verforming on the violin. The pre 
tenderness, and elegance of her 
highly extolled, and she is com- 
Milanollo, the infant 
avo excited so much 


consent. 
ment be 
well, she hi: 

The ‘¢ 
merits of 
has late ly bee 1} 


7 
mn, puri 


‘ ai 
(yazette is 


Cisi 
performan are 
] cd to the M« sdemoiselles 
who some 


ware 
violinists, years 
the Continent. 
mtag has just 
operatic re presentations at Col 
m the she was 
universal enthusiasm. 

M.H. Proch, the talented author of the ‘Alpine 
Horn,’ has published a ‘ Lied ohne Worte’ (in the 
style of Mendelssohn) for the bugle or violoncello. 

Miss Ebeling, a young Swedish singer of great 
promise, died at Berlin on the 16th instant. 


of 
to 
of 


finished a series 
crne, where, 
an object 


Madame Ss 


papers 
t i 


The once well-known singer, Mr. », died this 
month. He i con homnnenry with Braham and 
Incledon, and shared with them the public favour. 
A tenor of the Italian school, owing to his thorough 
acquaintance with the Er wlish lan; cvuage, he had 
taken a high st: . ling r from his excellent singing in 
some of Sir H. Bishop's operatic works, and the 
more ceasiaat | music of The Messiah, Jephtha, 
and The Creation; his singing of the celebrated 
‘Deeper and deeper still’ we well remember as 
avery efficient and expressive rendering of the aria 
which Braham had made own. In the florid 
music of Rossini he was equally at home. It is 
v years since Mr, Sapio retired 
he then took up his abode 
maintained the 


Sap 


his 
now nearly twent 
from the London circle; 
at Cheltenham, where he has since 
highest position as a performer, and gained much 
respect and many friends during the practice of his 
| as a teacher of sin cing, always ready to 
promotion of the local concerts and 
charity performances at the churches with disin- 
terested zeal. We hope, therefore, that his last 
years have not been allowed to be so distressed by 
was the and 


proie ssion 


in the 


assist 


poverty as we too much fear case, 
that some m« ans will be found for relieving the 
necessities of his family. In Cheltenham especially, 


the purpose would be certain to claim 
ghbourhood upen which 
the benefits of his 


a concert for 
the sympathies of the ne} 
he has for years conferred 
sound teaching 
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THE DRAMA. 

From the late pr riod of the week at which they 
we can do no more than announce 
stmas entertainments at the 
LANE, Mr. Martin has con- 
on Hoyarth’s celebrated 
series, The Idle and Industrious Apprentice. At 
the Haymarket, the Messrs Brough have bur- 
kk sque d the ‘ Fleur d’Epine of Count Hamilton, 
under the name of The Princess Radiant. At the 
Princess's, the ballad of Billy Taylor, compli- 
cated with the legend of the Flying Dutchman, 
forms the subject of a p vantomime. At the Lycrerm, 
that ancient source of Planché-atic inspiration, the 
‘Tales of the Countess Danois,’ offers the Biche au 

Bois unde r the name of The Prince of Happ Uv] Land ; 
the subject is a very gra eful one, and has afforded 
creat scope to the talents of Mr. Beverley. At the 
ADELPHI, Mr. Tom Taylor has adopted Little Red 
At the STRAND we have a new 


were produced, 
the various Chri 
theatres. At Drury 
structed his pantomim« 


Riding Hood. 


| tinuations of 


| tory of the Restoration,’ 


| are 


called The Twelve Labours of Hercules, in 
which Mr. Walter Lacy appears with a burlesque 
on The Willow-Pattern Plate, (fitter theme, one 
would think, for a domestic drama.) At the 
Otympic and various other theatres, pantomimes 
to suit all tastes of children, grown or growing, 
present a vast mass of legendary, artistic, or fairy 
lore, transmuted and transmigrated by composers, 
authors, scene-painters, and mechanists into the 
staple article of boxing-night amusement, 

Drury LANE presented on its opening last 
night a clean and cheerful appearance, that con- 


trasted strongly and agreeably with the dirt and 


discomfort of its late aspect. The decorations, 
' which are blue, white, and gold, have a good 
etfect After ‘‘ God save the Quee n” had been sung 
by Miss Horton and others, Mr. Bunn, who was 
received with cheers, came forward and addressed 
the audience in a somewhat flippant but good- 
tem pr red speech quoted the clown’s ‘ Here we 
are again,” but wondered ‘* how we got there ;" 


alluded to the rapid way in which the improve- 
ments in the theatre had been effected, and the 
obstacles that had been overcome told the 
old story of the bassoon-player, who answered 
the public call for louder music, by asking 
‘Where's the wind to come from ;".and concluded 
by assuring the audience, that if they would “find 


the wind” he would do all he could to amuse them. 
The speech was probably well meant; but if its 
tone is to be taken as an indication of the manner 
in which this national theatre is to be conducted, 
it does not augur success in the production of the 


higher class of dramatic entertainments. Mr. 
Anderson and Miss Glynn were both received in 
the first scene of Fazio with loud and continued 


The house was well attended, but not 


applause. 
crowd: d. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, December 23rd. 

of siege weighs with an iron hand on 
The political press is, with one 
entirely dumb ; the feurlletons 
have diminished in numbers, and have lost their 
wonted sparkle the fun of the ‘ Chari- 
vari’ and its witty compeers is somewhat ghastly ; 
the illustrated journals dare neither illustrate nor 
describe current events ; and the willing toil of book 
makers has almost entirely ceased. In a literary 
point of view this is truly lamentable ; but when 
we reflect that the cons quence of it is to deprive 
a very numerous and a very inte lligent class of the 
community of the by which they have 
been accustomed to gain their d: ily bape and for 
which they are fit, a bitte pang 
through one’s heart. And elena there is 
no prospect of any immediate amelioration of this 
for it is caused by cle spot- 


THE state 
literary pursuits, 
or two exceptions, 


and rerie 


vocation 


alone shoots 


unfortunate condition, 


ism, and the same despotism, however much it 
may be disguised, must needs continue to be exer 
cised by the new government until the wrath of 


the people shall again break forth in revolution. 

my eve over the official list of the 
last week's new publications, I observe, without 
surprise, though with regret, that the total 
number of such publications does not amount to 
one hundred and fifty, and that, in this scanty 
lot, Jooks are very rare indeed—the rest consisting 
of catalogues of sales, reports of commercial com 
panic S, little biograp whical notices of local notabi 
lities, political pamphlets, and suc h things. And 
the books which one meets, like oases in the desert, 
in this official return, are for the most part con- 
reprints of distinguished authors, 
commenced or announced some time ago, such as 
M. Guizot's ‘Etudes’ on the fine arts, Augustin 
Thierry’s historical works, old Anque til'’s ‘ History 
of France,’ another volume of Lamartine’s ‘ His- 
and so on. Of new worka, 
I observe none of real literary importance ; neither 
any advertised. And yet it is to be remem.- 
bered that we are only at the débit . the new 
political But when such is the beginning, 
we may safely predict that the continuation of it 
sane literary darkness to overspread 


In running 


preat 


reqime, 


will cause the 
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the land as existed during the rule of the other and | been purchased by the proprietors of the ‘ Presse,’ 


greater Bonaparte. 

“Oa diable la littérature va-t-elle se nicher ?” 
we may now exclaim, paraphrasing the celebrated 
remark of Moliére, when a beggar returned him a 
pistole which he had given in mistake for a sou. 
No less a personage than the wild son of the 
desert, who is certainly one of the most truly noble 
patriots, rulers, and warriors of our days, Abd-el- 
Kader, has become an author. In compliance 


_ stitute for the ‘ slashing 


with the request of a French general, he has | 


written a very interesting account of the Arab 
horses of the desert, in which he describes the 
number of days they can march without fatigue, 
the distance they can accomplish in a day, their 
power of enduring hunger and thirst, their man- 
ner of breeding, training, and feeding them, 
together with sundry other matters equally curious 
and valuable, I should think, not only to the 
admirer of horseflesh but to the naturalist. The 
whole is written in a plain, methodical style ; but 
is enlivened by little anecdotes, a scrap or two of 
poetry, and some very curious traits of Arab man- 
ners. As a specimen of the latter, and of the 
renowned author’s style, I translate a few lines :- 

‘‘ Although all the horses of Algeria are Arab 
by race, many have fallen from their nobility, be- 
cause they have been too often employed to plough, 
to carry, and to draw burdens, and in such labours, 

which isa thing never done amongst the Arabs of 
old. On this point our Arabs say that it is enough 
for a horse to walk on a ploughed field in order to 
lose all its merit; and they tell the following 
story :— 

‘*A man was riding on a thorough-bred horse. 
iie was met by his enemy, who was also mounted 
on a noble courser. 
he who gave chase was distanced by him who fled. 
Despairing to overtake him he cried, 

***T ask you, in the name of God, has your horse 
ever been at plough ?’ 

‘** He has been at plough during four days.’ 

“** Well! mine has never ploughed ; and by the 
head of the Prophet I am sure of catching you !’ 

‘‘He then continued his chase. Towards the 
end of the day, the flying man began to lose 
ground and the pursuer to gain it; and at last he 
succeeded in combating him whom he had at first 
despaired of overtaking. 

** My own father,—may God have pity on him ! 
—was accustomed to say, ‘There has been no 
blessing on our land since we have made our 
horses beasts of burden and of the plough. Did 
not God make the horse for the course, the ox for 
the plough, and the camel to carry burdens ! 
There is nothing to be gained in changing the 
ways of God !’” 

You were informed, a few weeks since, that an 
application had been made to one of the law 
eourts for authorization to declare Alexandre 
Dumas a bankrupt, on account of his having been 
mixed up in the management of the unfortunate 
Théatre Historique, which was obliged to stop 
payment some time ago. ‘The application has 
just been granted. The distinguished romancer 
is so much hurt at being legally designated a ban 
queroutier that he has fled the country. In the 
literary circles great sympathy is felt for him. <A 
kinder-hearted man never lived. His hand was 
always ‘‘open as day to melting charity,” and 
there are countless instances on record of his 
having given away his last 100-frane note ay, 
and even his last five-franc piece, to assist a 

brother author. All that can be alleged against 


him is, that he has been recklessly prodigal, has | 


thoughtlessly plunged into debt, and, like all 
embarrassed men, has had recourse to shifts and 
schemes, which the well-to-do blame. In a 
foreign land he may, however, soon retrieve his 
fortunes and his commercial reputation. Vast as 
have been the sums he has earned, he canstill strike 
out a fortune from his inkstand, for his genius ap- 
pears bright as ever, and his popularity amongst 
the reading public has undergone little or no dimi- 
nution. . 

This author's intention to publish his ‘ Me- 


moirs’ was announced some time ago. They have 


One pursued the other, and | 


and the publication of them has just been com- 
menced in that journal, in the hope, probably, that 
they will be accepted by the subscribers as a sub- 
’ political articles of the 
formidable Emile de Girardin. The ‘ Memoirs,’ we 
may be sure, will be as full of gossip, incident, 


| sketches of persons, satirical skits, shrewd observa- 


tion, and wholesale invention, as the best of that 


| description of writing ; but, judging from the first 


chapter, it seems that the author intends to in- 
dulge in an extensive employment of digressions, as 
he makes the mention of the fact, that his mother 
was the daughter of a person who was formerly a 
maitre @hétel in the household of the Duke d’Or- 
leans, an excuse for launching into tittle-tattle 
about the doings at Court a century ago, about the 
secret marriage of a Duke d’Orleans, and about 
Bourbon-Contes, Madame de Maintenons, Duke de 
Noailles, and other great people. This is ‘ book- 
making’ with a vengeance; but the title, ‘ Me- 
moires of Alexandre Dumas,’ will cover a varied 
description of merchandise, and besides, he is a 
chartered libertine. And apropos it must be men- 
tioned that he takes great pains to prove, from 
marriage and baptismal certificates, that he is not, 
as generally supposed, of illegitimate birth, that 
his father was not illegitimate either, and that his 
name really is Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie. 

The production of a drama, called ‘The Vam- 
pire,’ at the Ambigu Comique, of such a horrible 
character as to make the spectators’ cheeks blench 
and their hair stand on end, has afforded the feuille- 
tonistes a pretext for entering into more or less 
elaborate and learned disquisitions on that fright- 
ful monster, which comes from the grave to suck 
the blood of the living, and then— 

—‘** with Gouls and Afrits raves,— 
Till they in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they !” 


These writers, I observe, unanimously agree in 


| ascribing to Lord Byron the authorship of a work 


called ‘The Vampire ;’ and the dramatists, adopting 
the very unusual course of giving a sketch of their 
play in the bills, hesitate not to assert that the 
noble poet in that book distinctly gave the sanc- 
tion of his great name to the popular belief in 
those loathsome creatures. Now,the fact is that 
Lord Byron did not write ‘The Vampire.’ In 
1819 the work was ascribed to him, but he wrote 
from Venice to the editor of the English newspaper 
in Paris, to repudiate all knowledge of it. ‘I am 
not the author, and never heard of the work in 
question,” he says, ‘‘ If the book is clever,” he adds, 
‘it would be base to deprive the real author, who- 
ever he may be, of his honours ; and, if stupid, I 
desire the responsibility of nobody’s dulness but 
my own. I have, besides, a personal dislike to 
Vampires, and the little acquaintance I have with 
them would by no means induce me to divulge 
their secrets.” (The letter will be found prefixed 
to Galignani’s complete edition of Byron.) As to 
his lordship’s alleged faith in the Vampire super- 
stition, it is needless to contradict it ; and it is, in 
fact, very singular that it should have been thought 
probable, when in the whole course of his writings 
all he has about Vampires is a short passage in ‘ The 
Giaour,’ and a brief story in prose. 

The Parisians pay little respect to our great fes- 
tival of Christmas, but en revanche they make the 
first of the new yeara grand féte indeed. And 
as the custom is to offer presents to ladies, and 


children, and friends, a very considerable sale of 
books generally takes place from the middle of 


December. The recent Revolution will, however, 
this year unfortunately render the demand much 
less than usual, But still, I perceive, booksellers and 
publishers are doing all they can to captivate the 
public by pompous advertisements in the papers, 


( (ERMAN.—HERR HAIN, from the Berlin 


and by decking their shop windows and counters | 


with the most richly-bound books. The literary 
merit works is taken into little account by pur- 
chasers at this season ;—it is gorgeous binding and 
illustrations which tempt them. 
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VARIETIES. 

Setence.—The American Association for the ad 
vancement of Science held its annual meetin 2 ‘ 
1851, at Albany, during August last. ‘ay en 
actions are announced for publication, 
reports of the papers already given in the « Ame 
rican Journal of Science,’ and other periodicals. 
we are prepared to set high value on th ork 
of transactions. The whole number of papers read 
was 125, of which 30 were on Physies. Mathe. 
matics, and Astronomy; 29 on Geology and Pale- 
ontology; 21 on Chemistry, and the d 
divided among many departments. Professor 
Agassiz was president. Professor A. D. Ba he, the 
president of the previous year, delivered an address 
on the ‘ History and Objects of the Association.’ 
which will be prefixed to the volume. Among the 
most important papers are those of Prof. Gaves 
on Meteorological Observation; Prof. J. L. Smitl 


The trans- 
From the 


- } 
volume 


remainder 


l, 


| on the Geology of various districts of Western Asia. 


Mr. Longstreth, a new Lunar Formula: Professor 
Mitchell’s method of noting Right Ascension and 
Declination ; and Professor Bache, on Tides. This 


| last paper contains generalizations from the facts 


gathered in the coast survey. 
1852 is to be held at Cleveland. 
Professor Ampeére.—Professor Ampére of the Col 
lege de France, is at present in America, and wa 
received with much honour at the last meeting of 
the New York Historical Society. M. An pére’s 
fame both as an author and lecturer is great, and 
his visit to the United States will, no doubt, furnish 
new materials for his labours in both departments. 
His first work of note was published in 1834, 
‘ Litterature et Voyages,’ 2 vols. His subsequent 
publications have chiefly referred to the comparative 
history of languages, orthe ethnography ofliterature. 
lie is one of the most popular literary lecturers in 
Paris, and in the Institut holds high position, both 
as member of the Academie Francaise, and the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. In 
the Ecole Normale he is the successor of Professor 
Villemain, whom he surpasses in learning, though 
not in eloquence.—New York Literary World. 
Lord Abinger’s Lecture.—Lord Abinger has 
been lecturing at the Mechanics’ Institution of 
Fort William, Scotland, on English Poetry and 
Poets, and at the close of his lecture pre sented 
the library of the Institution with a handsome 
edition of the ‘ British Poets.’ To Pope and his 
writings the largest notice was given, suggested 
perhaps by Lord Carlisle’s lecture on the same 
subject. 
Naples.—In 1453 a large number of Illyrian 
families emigrated to the Abruzzi and to Calabria. 
The descendants of these now amount to 70,000, 


The meeting for 


| and have preserved their customs and language (a 


Greek dialect), as well as the Greek religion. 
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Author. Six vols., price 6s. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S DIALOGUES on 


STINCT. One vol., price 1s. 


A.M. Six vols., price 6s. 


the Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of Science, and of | Tasee valle 
Political Science. One vol., price is. 


LORD BROUGHAM and SIR C. BELL’S Edition | CULTIES. By G. L. CR 


of PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Four vols., price 4s. vols., price 38. 


-» price 3s 


SIR JOHN DAVIS’S CHINESE and SKETCHES | FEMALE EXAMPLE 


of CHINA. New Editions. Four vols., price 4s. A.M. A New Work. Tw 


LORD NUGENT’S LANDS, CLASSICAL and | HISTORY of BRITISI 


Three vols., price 3s. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S TALES:—FEatTs ON THE 


Italy. ‘Two vols., price 2s. 


KNIGHT'S LIFE of CAXTON, the First Enc- | PLANE'S MODERN EC 


A.M. New Editions. Five vols., price 5s. Early Poetry of Spain. 


THE ELEPHANT, the HORSE, and the DOG— CAReE ane Tomotyeres of 3 


| a ‘ fa] 
the Three Friends of Man. By C, KNIGHTand W. MARTIN. | LIFE of GRESHAM, 





Three vols., price 3s. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of MONKEYS. One Refuge—The Dutch in th 


Hundred Woodcuts. One vol., price Is. Abbey. By C. MACFARL 


Five vols., price 5s, 


from the Lowell Offering. With Introduction by C. KNIGHT. 


MEMOIRS of a WORKING MAN. With Pre- | TURES of ENGLISH 


» Three vols., price 3s. 


face by C. KNIGHT. Two vols., price 2 
RAMBLES by RIVE 


S. 


New Edition. Two vols., price 2s. i Four vols., price 4s. 


HISTORY of LITERATURE and LEARNING | HISTORICAL PARALLELS, By A. MALKIN 
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TIME of GEORGE III. A New Efition, corrected by the | in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day; | A.M. New Edition. Three vols., price 3s 
aad with Specimens of the Principal Writers. By G. L. CRAIK, 
| 
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The PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under DIFFI- BUTLER. wéited by A. RAMAAY. 


AIK, A.M. New Edition. Three 
KNOWLEDGE under DIFFICULTIES. By G. L. CRAIK, | 


SACRED. Second Edition. Two vols., price 2s. Earliest Time to the Present Day. By G. L. CRAIK, A.M. 


CURIOSITIES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


And a Chapter on the Diseases of the Horse. By W. YOUATT. | Exchange. By C. MACFARLANE. One vol., price ls. 





ILLING VOLUMES, 
READERS. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE : his Sayings and 


SPENSER and his POETRY. By G. L. CRAIK, | his Deeds. By A. VIEUSSEUX. Two vols., price 2s. 


'GHAW’S soaeenaeee AM. Three vels., peter B. |THE INDUSTRY of the RHINE—Agriculture 
LORD BROUGHAM'S TWO DISCOURSES on a BACON, his WRITINGS, and his PHILOSOPHY. | ana Manufactures, By 4. BANFIELD twee eater 


a and other Works of Samvern 
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F ee 1D RS and their ASSOCIATIONS, and the 


1S of the PURSUIT of | Field, Garden, and Woodland. By Miss PRATT. 14 » Vols., ' 
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{ COMMERCE, from the By a LADY. And the OREGON rFERRITORY By the 


Rey. G.C. NICOLAY. Two vols., price 2s 


sSIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of ANCIE el and 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By G.H. LEWEs. 1 vols 
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aaa 2s. 1“ at By W. WITTICH. Two vols., price 2s. price 4s. 
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ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of the Progress of the Art in by GEORGE LONG. One Bg Td “aged of the Authe es | Longevity and H ippiness. New Edition Four vols., pl +e 


tYPTIANS. A New Edi- | THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALL E RY OF 


LISH PRINTER. ( l ice ] tion. Three vols., price 3s. | BRITISH WORTHIES. With Seventy-two ee 

JIS *RINTER. One vol., price ls. ts ° - aie ar ee ines. ' ens main wale of 

sie LANE’S ARABIAN TALES and ANECDOTES, | ___ins* Twelve vols., price 12s. 
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‘ TT ‘ , "Dp > vo = . ry zr SY ‘ Y _ . <tr one Trae "¢ @’ abo e oods 0 stralia Rva 
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KNIGHT. One yol., price 1s. 4 JOST SENSES—Dearness and BLIND- By DODD. Six vols., price ¢ 

aia — : a , , NESS. By Dr. KITTO. Two vols., price 2s. lia F\. uS., price 6s 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPERE, with Scenes MOLIERE ie ad ri CAS «ia |THE peters of PAINTING C H. AR. \CTI 'R 
selected by C. KNIGHT, and Wood Engravings by W. | * ‘ ATER 4) RACINE, and the FRENCH ( LAS- ISED: a Sketch of the History of Painting, Ancient and 
Harvey. Two vols., price 2s. meg A. Ry Madame BLAZ DE BURY. Two Modern, showing its gradual and various De vi sola ment from 
wow TP r yy - . ne Be vi the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By RALPH N 

INSECT and BIRD ARCHITECTURE, and HSE. THE SPANISH DRAMA—Lopr pe Veca and WORNUM. Two Vols., price 2s. 

CELLANIES. On the Ravages, the Preservation for the ’ > : te alert an teh : : ; 
Purposes of Study, and the Classification of Insects: and on | ,, a wy Soi H. — -_ One vol., price 1s. POMPEII: its Destruction and Re-diseovery. 
the Habits and Faculties of Birds. By JAMES RENNIE, | THE CID: a Short Chronicle, founded on the New Edition. 300 Woodcuts. Two vols., price 2s 


BY AG DENNIS. Author of “The | POPULAR TUMULTS;; Illustrative of the Evils 


ttruria. One vol., price Is. oe 


t] f 1 f R -al of Social Ignorance. One vol., price ls. 
re Jounder of the ‘yal | HISTORY of BRITISH COSTUME, from the 


Earliest Period to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. By 


OLD ENGLAND NOVELETS :—The Camp of J.R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. With numerous Hlustratior 


1e Medway—A Legend of Reading New Edition, corrected and enlarged, and an Index added 
ANE. Four vols., price ds. Two vols., price 2s. 


SKETCHES in NATURAL HISTORY-—Mam- | POPULAR CUSTOMS and RECOLLECTIONS SECRET SOCIETIES of the MIDDLE AGES 


dl : : x a oa of ITALY. By C. MACFARLANE. On vol., pri ls. An Account ofthe Rise and Progress of the celebrated Eastern 
MALIA. Six Hundred Woodcuts. Six vols., price 6s. ROMANCE f TRAVEI T “ E _ By C Association, known as THE Assassixs; of the Foundation, 
ah so new or a! an Py r A) awh 4 0 i {i— | HE MAST. »y ° History, and violent Suppression of the Kntcuts Trem) t 
TASSO’S RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. |  yicrantaNe. tTwovols, price 2 : See ee, ares, Smraene of the Faioure Tear: 
Translated by FAIRFAX. With Lives of Tasso and Fairfax, al i ies m a: : , . RICHTE, OF SECRET SUCIETIES OF WrstrHaALia [wo vols 
by C. KNIGHT. Two vols., price 2s. I HE ( IV IL W ARS of ROME : Select Lives price 2s. 
y . " ‘ 7 1 ‘ ° from Plutarch, newly Translated, by GEORGE LONG, mm 7 4 a ad by 4 hs damnavenees Yow 
MIND AMONGST the SPINDLES; a Selection late Fellow of’ Trinity College, Cambridge. With Notes. THE BOOK of TABLE-TALK. — By several Con- 


TRIBUTORS. Two Vols., price 2s. 


“cee: eggean | CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES and PIC. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
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LIFE. By JOHN SAUNDERS By JOUN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 


Two vols., price 2s. 


RS. By James THorRNE. PARIS; its Historical Buildings and its Revolu- 


one . * a TY Pemop ) 
The FOOD of MAN. By Dr. LAN KESTER. The Thames, the Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, and the Dove tions. New Edition, continued to the Present Time. Three 
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PICTORIAL WORKS ADAPTED wun PRESENTS. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIM ATED NATURE. 


With 4000 Woodcuts, in Twenty-seven Shilling Parts, or 34s. 6d. in 2 handsome 
Volumes, cloth. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 


Vou. I., USEFUL ARTS; VOL. II., FINE ARTS. 


With about 4000 Engravings, in Twenty-seven Shilling Parts, or £1 l4s. 6d. in 2 handsome 
Volumes, cloth. 


THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 


By J. KITTO, Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 





or in handsome cloth, 24s. 
The SCRIPTURE ATLAS, with the Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separate ly. Price 7s. 
sewed, or 9s. cloth. 


OLD ENGLAND; 
A PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


A PICTORIAL COMPANION AND KEY TO EVERY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 3000 Woodeuts and 24 Coloured Engravings, price 36s., in Twenty-four 
Parts, or 2 handsome Volumes, cloth, £2 5s. 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES. 


Price 18s. in Parts, or £1 2s. 6d. in handsome cloth. 


COX, 12, KIN .G Ww IL 





C. 





With 1500 Woodcuts and 13 Coloured Maps, forming a SCRIPTURE ATLAS; price 20s. in Parts, 


SOUTH’S HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 


me: = 324° . ° , o4e . . hy Dr 
Third Edition of 3000 copies each, with an additional ¢ hapter on Poisons, by Dr. 
GLADSTONE, price 3s. cloth, 


| HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 
Or, Bints on Lmergenctes. 


By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospita e 


-h peo 
The object of this Work is to afford some useful hints as to the means which : Pe pl 
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| ; ; diate 

| havein their own power to em} Jlov, when accidents happen — h requ * 1m la at 
. ° . ° ti ours ] 

attention, and no medical man is at hand. and often cannot be obtained for h n death 
nay, even deat 


cases are neither few nor unimportant, and many serious conse  peponmeet 
—may be prevented if a judicious person, having been put on the trac k, make 
simple remedies almost every house affords. 


e use ot the 


THE BEST EDITION OF SHAKSPERE IN ONE VOL. 


Price 13s. cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Parts, 


- - rO ;DL'. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 
Containing his PLays and Porms, from the Text of the Editions by Cuarrs wes oe 


with E xplanatory Notes and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged 
‘ William Shakspere, a Biography.’ Llustrated by W. Hasvey. 
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